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THE joint annual conference of the 
British Agricultural History Society and 
the Association of Agriculture was held on 
Saturday, December 7th, at the Institute of 
Education, University of London. Three 
papers were read. Mr. George Ordish, 
B.Sc.(Econ.) discussed the “ History of Crop 
Pests and the Measures Used to Overcome 
|Them” in the morning, and after lunch 
two papers on horticultural history were 
presented. The first of these was by Dr. 
L. G. Bennett, Department of Agricultural 
Economics, Reading University, on the 
“History of the Development of Market 
Gardening,” and the second, by Mr. Eric 
Hobbis, B.Sc., N.D.H., of Long Ashton 
Research Station, Bristol University, on the 
“History of Soft Fruit Growing.” 

Pests and diseases of plants are as ancient 
as the cultivation of crops for food, and the 
uncultivated flora that flourished before man 
was probably also afflicted. Mr. Ordish 
showed by exhaustive references to Pliny 


_that pests and diseases were well known in 


classical times. Apples and pears were 
affected, and the olive fly was prevalent. It 
is still a trouble. There were cereal pests, 
wireworm and the cabbage flea beetle, but 
there was no phylloxera, nor the two 
mildews that were introduced from America 
much later. 

Methods of protection were then of four 
kinds, religious, superstitious, mechanical 
and chemical. Though some of the first 
two were peculiar it is not advisable to 
dismiss them out of hand. The superstition 
of yesterday often turns out to be the science 
of today. Achilles barley, presumably an 
immune variety, was recommended by 
Pliny, because rust was very bad. Treating 
With burnt ash, steeping seed in wine and 








the dregs from the oil presses were other 
preventative measures. Greasebands were 
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fixed on the vines, and indeed are still used 
in Turkey. 

No doubt the prevalence of pests and dis- 
eases, and the lack of knowledge how to 
destroy or cure them, was a factor, amongst 
others, that kept yields at a low level for a 
thousand years or more. 

Mr. Ordish proceeded to a discussion of the 
work of the 16th and 17th century botanists, 
more particularly that of Thomas Mouffett 
and Topsell. He said that Worlidge in 1669 
had set out a method of dealing with hop 
mildew that would be an effective control of 
one type. The belief in the spontaneous 
generation of bugs, lice and other insects 
“out of corruption” was widely held by 
writers of that time, and was not disposed 
of until later scientists had shown that these 
pests were born from eggs. New material 
had become available in the 18th century, 
and Richard Weston and others suggested 
the use of tobacco dust, spraying with a 
nicotine solution, and fumigating with 
tobacco smoke. Steeps of brine and urine 
had continued to be used to control cereal 
rusts, but there was some dispute about their 
efficacy. Some remarkable randomized 
experiments were made to test controls by 
Tilly in France about 1750. 

Necessarily Mr. Ordish’s paper was an 
Outline of a vast subject, and as was then 
said it is to be hoped that he will make and 
publish an exhaustive study of the subject. 
The only existing treatise is a very brief 
American publication. 

Dr. Bennett traced the development of 
commercial market gardening from the 16th 
to the 19th century. Before 1500 he thinks 
there was little commercial market garden- 
ing. The use of vegetables is said to have 
declined between the 11th and the 16th 
centuries, and only to have revived with the 
new methods of cultivation introduced to 
this country by French and Dutch refugees 
from religious persecution. It is, however, 
a little difficult to accept this conclusion 
because, if it is true, some other food must 
have taken the place of the onion, garlic, 
leek, cabbages, peas and beans, worts and 
other herbs that all went into the pottage 
commonly consumed by the generality of 
the people. Be that as it may, Dr. Bennett 
made it quite clear that there was a great 
extension of market gardening in the 16th 
century. The refugees settled in the Sand- 
wich area and elsewhere in Kent, round 
Norwich, and eventually in the immediate 
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environs of London, where a part of 
Covent Garden was set aside for a vegetable 
and fruit market held three days a week. 
The Worshipful Company of Gardeners 
was organized by the growers to exercise 
control over malpractices and to look after 
their interests. From this time market 
gardening _ increased in importance, 
especially in the 19th century, when the 
growth of population in large aggregations, 
some rise in the standard of living, and 
changes in dietetic taste led to an immensely 
increased demand for vegetables and fruit. 

Mr. Hobbis indicated no such decline in 
the use of soft fruit during the Middle 
Ages as there may have been in vegetables 
and herbs. Strawberries, raspberries and 
gooseberries were known to our remote 
ancestors, but the second was not very well 
liked until the 16th century. They were 
thought sour. Red currants were then 
regarded as a small kind of red gooseberry. 
From such small beginnings a very large 
soft fruit growing industry had developed 
by the 19th century, and it expanded widely 
during that century, though it had not then 
spread to the Eastern Counties. The two 
wars had a bad effect, but the soft fruit 
industry under modern influences, factory 
jam-making, canning, deep freeze and so on 
are having a beneficial effect, while the 
results of research are providing growers 
with advantages unknown to their pre- 
decessors. 

Such subjects are not simple, and it is 
difficult to make a summary of all the 
important points raised in these two lectures 
and the discussion that followed them. One 
thing is quite certain. All three lecturers 
held the interest of the audience, and each 
of them demonstrated that there are large 
areas in the history of agriculture and horti- 
culture that still require exploration. 

The headquarters of the British Agri- 
cultural History Society have now been 
moved to the Department of Agriculture, 
Parks Road, Oxford, and anyone interested 
should make inquiries to the Hon. Secretary 
at that address. 


URRENT research carried ovt on a 
number of problems common to all 
arid lands of the world is comprehensively 
reviewed in the latest Unesco publication in 
the organisation’s “ Arid Zone Research” 
series (‘“ Climatology”; H.M.S.O. 25s.) 
published today (Thursday, 16th January). 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





SOME AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL ASPECTS 
OF WYATT’S VERSE 


PERHAPS the most noteworthy thing 

about Sir Thomas Wyatt’s secular lyrics 
is the consistently disappointing picture they 
paint of the poet’s affairs of heart. To judge 
from his verses is to discount him as a 
lover; yet his romances could not have been | 
all infelicitous, for when Bishop Bonner! 
unjustly accused him of licentious conduct 
he freely admitted that he had taken his 
mistress with him to Spain. Perhaps this 
incongruity between verse and _ legend 
suggested the romantic speculation that 
Wyatt’s verses are what they are because 
they conceal reference to an unhappy love 
affair with Queen Anne Boleyn. For 
instance, one might readily assume that 
Wyatt’s ‘ patience’ poems secretly refer to 








the Queen: “ Paciens for I ame true, / The 
contrary for yew.” And a poem like 
“Myne olde dere En’mye, my froward 
master” seems, at first glance, to be a 
deliberate vehicle for remarks about Wyatt's | 
relations with Anne and Henry VIII. 
Critics in the 19th century, particularly | 
Nott (in his 1816 edition), reluctantly 
questioned the theory that the verses con- 
tained veiled references to the poet’s per- 
sonal life. Nott pointed out that ‘“ Myne 
olde dere En’mye,” while it seemed to fit 
Wyatt’s relations with the royal pair, was 
actually a translation of Petrarch’s canzone, 
“Quel antiquo mio dolce.” More recent 
scholars have continued to chip away at the 
foundations of the romantic scandal, 
especially Miss Foxwell and Professors 
Berdan, Simons, and_ Tillyard,’ until 
Simonds has felt it safe to conclude that it 
is “pretty certain . . . that no unlawful 
intercourse ever stained their friendship.” 
Later, mild reaction took place; E. K. 
Chambers indicated some dissatisfaction 
with this prudential theory, and Kenneth 

1A. K. Foxwell, The Poems of Thomas Wiat 
(London, 1913) and A Study of Sir Thomas Wyatt's 
Poems (London, 1911); J. M. Berdan, Early Tudor 
Poetry (New York, 1920); W. E. Simonds, Sir 
Thomas Wyatt and His Poems (Boston, 1889); 
E. M. W. Tillyard, The Poetry of Sir Thomas Wyatt 
(London, 1949); q.v. 

? Simonds, 130. 
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Muir, Wyatt’s most recent editor, seems 
inclined to credit at least part of the scandal 
—largely on the strength of Chambers’ 
suggestion that the Brunet mentioned in the 
poem “If waker care, if sodayne pale 
coulor ” must be Anne. 

Certainly “If waker care” is a curious 
poem, for it contains a cancelled line: “ Her 
that did set our country in a rore,” which 
obviously refers to Anne Boleyn. The line 
has been replaced in the Egerton MS 2711 
by the more prudent: “ Brunet, that set my 
welth in such a rore.” 

The Anne Boleyn-Wyatt relationship is 
the central autobiographical problem of the 
verses. If there is even One poem containing 
a direct reference to Anne, there is some 
reason to re-examine other controversial 
lines and passages. For example, it was 
once thought that lines like “Noli me 
tangere for Caesars I ame / And wylde for 
to hold: though I seme tame” could refer 
only to Anne and the King, until Nott 
pointed out that the poem is actually a re- 
working of a Petrarchan sonnet. Moreover, 
Noli me tangere quia Caesaris sum is 
nothing more than a Latin proverb or 
gnome. However, neither fact precludes the 
assumption that Wyatt may have been 
attracted to these particular words, or this 
particular sonnet, exactly because he found 
there what seemed personally applicable to 
his situation. In short, critics are hardly 
justified in saying that a line cannot be auto- 
biographical simply because it is proverbial 
or a translation. 

The attitude towards autobiographical 
reference in Wyatt’s secular verse is curious. 
The opinions of writers like Miss Foxwell, 
Berdan, Simonds, and Tillyard would appear 
to stem from the 19th century historians, 
such as Fisher,® who were interested in re- 
habilitating Anne’s reputation at Henry’s 
expense. The contentions of such historians 
are motivated at least partly from considera- 
tions of prudence, and those of the literary 
critics, possibly, more so.* 


*The standard history of the period is still 
H. A. L. Fisher’s The History of England, 1485- 
1547 (London, 1906). 

‘In the most recent history of the period, 
Sir Winston §S. Churchill’s A History of the 
English-Speaking Peoples, the author treats the 
Matter with consumate delicacy, generally follow- 
ing the account of the Imperial Ambassador, 
Eustace Chapuys, but refraining from considera- 
tions prejudicial to King Henry VIII. Thus the 
acts are based on Catholic accounts, but the 
polemic is omitted. 
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This strange fashion of ruling out auto- 
biographical reference for Wyatt’s lyrics 
seems singularly short-sighted. It arises 
partly under the stimulus of the ‘New 
Criticism’ and partly because of miscon- 
ceptions about the nature of later love 


poetry, particularly the great sonnet 
sequences. It now seems that the great 
sequences were not. essentially auto- 


biographical—at least in the sense of sup- 
porting a sustained allegory. Astrophel and 
Stella, as C. S. Lewis has pointed out, is an 
anatomy of love, not a roman a clef. But 
the great sequences are ‘Golden Age’ 
poetry, at least a generation removed from 
Wyatt and Surrey. If one applies to Surrey, 
for instance, the criteria Berdan wishes to 
adhere to for Wyatt, it becomes desirable 
to assume that “Modern Babylon” is 
merely a satirical exercise without reference 
to the notorious window-breaking escapade. 
Or, still more foolish, one might begin to 
doubt the genuineness of the emotion, 
strong enough to triumph over the Poulter’s 
measure, in ‘“‘ Lady Surreys Lament for Her 
Absent Lord.” Certainly Wyatt is no Byron, 
but to expect his poetry to be devoid of 
autobiographical reference is to make of 
him something unusual for his age. 


As all of the controversial questions about 
the autobiographical aspects of Wyatt’s 
verse turn on his relationship with Anne 
Boleyn, it would seem sensible to re- 
examine the 16th century commentaries to 
see what, if anything, can be established 
about the poet’s relations with the Queen. 
If there were no serious basis for the 
romantic speculations about the couple, the 
poetry could scarcely contain any veiled 
references. Most modern critics have not 
troubled to look far into the early com- 
mentaries; they have been content to follow 
the conclusions of 19th century historians. 
Since Nott’s edition, the first to question 
seriously the traditional view that Wyatt and 
Anne had been lovers, at least one vital 
piece of historical evidence has come to 
light. In 1873, and shortly thereafter, more 
than a dozen and a half MSS of the so- 
called Spanish Chronicle were discovered in 
the Escorial Library near Madrid. Later 
historians have, of course, taken some notice 
of this account of Henry VIII’s reign, but 
at times they have been more impressed by 
its inaccuracies than by the light it may 
cast on events. There is this much to be 
said for the anonymous writer; unlike 
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Nicholas Harpsfield or Nicholas Sanders or 
Eustace Chapuys he is not a Catholic 
apologist, in the sense that he has no special 
position to defend in his writing. Doubt- 
less, the writer was Catholic with Catholic 
sympathies, but his account was not written 
for publication or any official reason. It is 
a diary which may with some degree of 
accuracy represent what was a common- 
place public opinion in London at the time. 
In most larger respects it substantiates the 
accounts of MHarpsfield, Sanders, and 
Chapuys, the Imperial Ambassador, as well 
as letters by persons like Wyatt’s father and 
Cromwell. However, the Spanish Chronicle 
is of such an intimate nature that its British 
editor, M. A. S. Hume, was persuaded that 
“Wyatt, or his son, may have been the 
writer’s informant.’* If Hume was correct, 
the Chronicle, despite its mysteries, is 
probably the best available source of 
information for the romantic story of 
Wyatt and the Queen. 

No contemporary account suggests, as 
some modern critics do, that Wyatt and 
Anne enjoyed a Platonic relationship. What 
their relations were might be more easily 
ascertained if one knew the answer to a 
minor historical mystery, the reasons for 
Wyatt’s arrest in 1536—almost immediately 
following the arrest of Anne’s alleged lovers. 
In brief, the Spanish historian relates the 
sordid affair as follows: Thomas Percy, he 
claims, informed Cromwell of Anne’s 
infidelities. (There is some likelihood that 
he meant Henry Percy, who was once 
betrothed to Anne; he was not conspicu- 
ously accurate about names.) Cromwell in 
turn seems to have reported to the King, 
and apparently on Henry’s orders arrested 
Mark Smeaton, the court musician, Anne’s 
current favourite, along with Norris, 
Brereton, Page, Weston, Lady Wingfield, 
who served as procuress, and Anne’s 
brother, Rochford. So far as can be ascer- 
tained, Cromwell must have known these 
persons were to be arrested, for he gave 
their names to the King himself. He got 
them from Smeaton, from whom he had 
literally wrung a confession—by strangula- 
tion. However, he seems to have arrested 
Wyatt shortly thereafter on direct orders 
from the King without knowing what 
evidence, if any, might be brought against 
him. He wrote as much to the poet’s father, 


. S. Hume (ed.), Chronicle af King Henry 
vill: of nciant (London, 1889), 63 fn. 
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and according to more than one account 
accompanied Wyatt to the Tower to see 
that he was comfortably situated in the room 
above the gate. There seems no doubt that 
his sympathies were with the poet, and there 
is absolutely no question but that he would 
gladly have seen him hanged had he believed 
Wyatt had consorted with Anne after her 
marriage to Henry. 


There is nothing in the State Papers which 
reveals a cause for Wyatt’s arrest in 1536, 
other than association in some way with 
Anne. On the strength of a badly mutilated 
letter from Kyngston, the Keeper of the 
Tower, to Cromwell, Simonds has evolved 
an interesting theory that Wyatt was 
imprisoned at that time for striking some- 
one with his fist. Chambers, forgetting that 
Surrey had been imprisoned for the same 
offence and was barely saved from the 
serious penalty of being maimed by the 
timely intervention of Cromwell, has argued 
that a Tudor gentleman would surely use 
some other weapon.® Chambers’ argument 
is weak, but perhaps his conclusion is 
sound. Had Wyatt been imprisoned for this 
offence, his hand would have been struck 
off, and if someone in great place had 
intervened to secure him a pardon from the 
King, it is likely the matter would have 


become common knowledge and that there | 


would be some record of it. But in any 
case, reading torn bits of a MS is risky, and 
alternative explanations are possible. 


One other document bears on Wyatt's | 


earlier arrest. At the time of his later arrest, 
in 1541, on a political charge, he wrote in 
a letter: ‘“ My lord of Suffolk himself can 
tell that I imputed it [i.e. presumably the 
arrest in 1536] to him.” Attention was first 
called to this letter by Nott, and Muir has 
taken it as sufficient evidence to conclude 
that Wyatt’s arrest in 1536 was “ directly 
due to a quarrel with the Duke of Suffolk, 
and only indirectly, if at all, connected with 
Anne’s downfall.”” On the other hand, 
Anne’s biographer, Friedmann, believed 
that the quarrel referred to was between 
Anne and Suffolk, not Wyatt and the Duke, 
and there is considerable evidence to support 
his point of view. Thus one seems to be 


forced back to the conclusion that Wyatt 


*E. K. Chambers, Sir Thomas a and sent 
Collected Studies (London, 1933), 
*Kenneth Muir (ed.), Sir ol Wyatt, 


the 
Collected Poems (Cambridge, Mass., 1949), x 
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was arrested in 1536 because of his relations 
with Anne and for no other reason. 

There are several charming stories in the 
contemporary accounts about the poet’s 
relations with the Queen. No historian 
doubts that they were long time intimates, 
and Hume claims they were friends from 
infancy. The critic, Simonds, on the other 
hand, on evidence that I have been unable 
to verify, states that Wyatt never met Anne 
until after his marriage; Tillyard and Berdan 
appear to concur. The fact is they were 
cousins and probably knew each other 
before Anne accompanied the princess to 
France. In any case, Harpsfield, Sanders, 
and the Spanish historian agree, though 
there is some confusion about details, that 
Wyatt had been Anne’s lover before her 
marriage to Henry. They report that Wyatt 
tried to warn the King about Anne’s reputa- 
tion at the time he was considering his 
divorce from Catharine of Aragon. 

The Spanish writers reports the strange 
contents of a letter Wyatt is supposed to 
have written Henry VIII from the Tower, 
at the time of Anne’s and Rochford’s 
executions, in which he admits having had 
relations with Anne before her marriage. 
Oddly, the story is lifted almost entirely 
out of Boccaccio; it is the tale of the gentle- 
man whose mistress retired above stairs to 
meet her groom. On the face of things, one 
would certainly be inclined to doubt the 
authenticity of such a letter, but as Hume 
points out Wyatt certainly knew Boccaccio’s 
story while the Spanish historian, a man of 
very slight literary acquaintance, probably 
did not. Moreover, there is no attempt to 
disguise the fact that the contents of the 
suspicious letter is that of an Italian fabliau, 
one which Henry most likely would have 
recognized. I can only add that if the letter 
should be genuine, if Wyatt did write any 
such outrageous thing to his King while he 
was imprisoned in 1536, it would be good 
evidence of the fact that he could bend 
literary materials to the expression of 
matters of the gravest personal concern. 
Contemporary writers report that Henry, 
upon reading the letter, either because he 
was convinced of the poet’s sincerity or 
because he was amused—or for reasons that 
can no longer be ascertained—immediately 
pardoned Wyatt.* 

Accordingly, the only explanation for 
Wyatt’s arrest in 1536 which seems to fit the 


* Spanish Chronicle, 69. 
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known facts is that Henry was aware that 
Wyatt had had an affair with Anne before 
their marriage and equally sure that he had 
not been intimate with her since. Wyatt’s 
sympathies were likely to be with Anne; 
they were related, and they had been lovers. 
Moreover, Henry had plenty of experience 
with persons who turned against him after 
he had executed their relations. With 
Wyatt, who must have been a valuable 
servant to the Crown, he could play a 
different game from that he had to play 
with, say, Reginald Pole, who was out of 
reach when he executed the Cardinal’s 
mother. He could throw Wyatt in the 
Tower and observe his reactions; as soon as 
he was sure of him, he could release him. 
He may even have forced Wyatt to watch 
some of the executions—as a moral lesson 
in the gospel of degree. It is worth noting 
that he applied the same psychology with 
Surrey, whom he made serve as judge at 
Anne’s trial; the Howards were also related 
to Anne and likely to prove sympathetic 
towards her. 

It would seem, then, that Wyatt’s poetry 
might very well contain some veiled refer- 
ences to his relationship with Anne Boleyn. 
A. K. Moore has pointed out that the 
famous poem, “ They fle from me,” though 
apparently highly original, is a studied 
exercise in rhetorical composition.’ This 
fact, however, does not destroy the 
possibility that it may refer to Wyatt’s 
relationship with the Queen. When he 
speaks of the break-up of the love affair as 
a “straunge fasshion of forsaking,” after 
which the mistress will turn to “vse new 
fangilness,” he seems to be using phrases 
especially applicable to Anne and the King. 
And later, at the end of the poem, when 
he writes “‘ But syns that I so kyndely ame 
serued, / I would vain knowe what she hath 
deserued,” he could easily be referring 
ironically to Anne’s tragic fate. There may 
even be a note of protest in the poem 
against the King; certainly there is no 
reason for critics to deny Wyatt the same 
privilege they are willing to accord Surrey, 
whose “ Sardanapalus” is surely directed at 
Henry. Because of his imprisonment in the 
Tower at the time of the executions, Wyatt 
gave in and decided to save his head and 
serve the Crown, but that is no reason to 


*A. K. Moore, “The Design of Wyatt’s They 
Fle From Me,” Anglia, 1xxi, 1953, 102-111. 
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assume that he approved of Henry’s 
measures. 


“They fle from me” is a curious and 
complicated poem. In the first stanza the 
poet describes an animal ‘“ With naked fote 
stalking in [his] chambre” which, in the 
second stanza, becomes identified symbolic- 
ally with his mistress: “‘ And she me caught 
in her armes long and small; / Therewithall 
swetely did me kysse, / And softely saide, 
dere hert, howe like you this?” Modern 
critics have found a great deal of amuse- 
ment in attempting to identify the animal 
of stanza one, which takes “ bred at [the 
* poet’s] hand,” but A. K. Moore appears to 
have solved the mystery by pointing out 
that the reference is to a falcon. It is worth 
pointing out that the falcon not only 
appeared in the arms of Anne Boleyn but 
was also a contemporary symbol for her, 
which is surely strong support for an inter- 
pretation of the poem which recognizes 
veiled references to Wyatt’s relations with 
the Queen. 


Finally, having established the fact that 
Wyatt had real reasons for referring to Anne 
in a concealed fashion and that there is a 
strong likelihood that he had her in mind 
when he wrote poems which critics have 
neglected, even some which have been found 
to be translations, it is interesting to look 
again at a curious epigram in the Egerton 
MS, the one entitled “ Of his love called 
Anna.” Scholars have ascertained that the 
title in the MS is in a later hand, presumably 
not Wyatt’s. Moreover, the text has been 
shown to have originally read: ‘“ What word 
is that, that changeth not / Though it be 
turned, and made in twain? / It is mine 
answer, God it wot... .” A corruption 
occurs changing answer to Anna in the last 
line quoted. Such evidence has _ been 
marshalled to support the contention that 
Wyatt’s relations with the Queen were 
always Platonic and that his poetry contains 
no autobiographical references. But is it not 
possible that the critics have been blinded by 
the textual evidence? Surely the poem is a 
riddle. Answer may fit the requirements of 
prudence, but it does not fit the riddle. Who- 
ever added Anna in the Egerton MS knew 
the answer, for Anna is the word which can 
be turned in twain and changeth not. 


ROBERT O. EVANS. 


University of Kentucky. 


HAMLET AND THE ARTS | dot 
POLONIUS's report to the King and) descri 
Queen (II, ii, 86-166) accidentally pro.‘ still a 
vides us with a revealing glimpse of the! is a 
earlier, happier Hamlet. To corroborate his each’s 
theory, Polonius has produced Hamlet’s old| this p 
love letter to Ophelia. The letter features | direct 
a quatrain (a ditty not too remote in tech. “The 
nique from “ Go and catch a falling star”)| broth 
and then breaks off with a protest, “I am) portré 
ill at these numbers: I have not art to, word: 
reckon my groans” (119-20). That is, the ( ultim 
young Hamlet has discarded the circuitous| spirit 
route to Ophelia’s heart and had resorted each 
instead to direct expression: “That I love, wome 
thee best, O most best! believe it” (120-1), The 
This is an interesting gesture, for the, muni 
Hamlet we are to know throughout the play _ stagir 
is frequently to do the opposite. He will , prodt 
express himself directly only when speaking| the « 
to Horatio or the players; in dealing with| lines 
the major personages at the court, he will| the p 
eschew direct expression in favor of the} with 
indirectness of an art. Addi 
We find this new tactic early in the play.| J. D 
Polonius is forced to hear himself described | Ham 
as a disagreeable old man. But Hamlet} ma 
cannot, in all propriety, be the one to utter { mista 
this. It is the “ satirical rogue” who has “it | is m 
thus set down” (II, ii, 195-200). Hamlet | quee: 
has communicated: Polonius sees a “ method | play- 
in’t.” But he does not see enough to save | the r 
his own life. sprea 
Hamlet utilizes another art to reach agree 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern. Through to b 
the “excellent music” of the recorder he reall 
would have them know of the more | least 
intricately attuned music of a personality. { has 
It would have been fruitless to tell the | appr 
“ baser nature ” (V, ii, 60) in so many words | from 
that it was committing the most arrogant of | Ham 
crimes by insidiously violating the privacy | Inde 
of his soul. The conceit of the recorders is | dang 
acted out to make the courtiers realize that | 1 
he sees through them. But they, like | anot 
Polonius, forfeit their lives by not heeding { bene 
Hamlet’s message. certe 
Hamlet next attempts to convey to | Of li 
Gertrude the scope of her insensibility. | sent 
This is a delicate matter. He tries directness | Hea 
at first, with all the forcefulness of a sticho- | af 
mythia and of a wrenching of the sense of | Han 
Gertrude’s words (III, iv, 9-16). She does! ‘yj 
not understand. Yet she also is trying to | (CU 
communicate with him, and she proposes to | 
“set those to you that can speak.” Faced 
with his persistence, she asks, “ What have (Prin 
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I done?” (III, iv, 38-9) and after his 
description of the effect of her act, she is 
still asking, ““ What act... ?” (51-2). It 
is a touching scene precisely because of 
each’s quest for a common language. At 
this point, Hamlet abandons the attempt at 
direct address and again resorts to an art: 
“The counterfeit presentment of two 
brothers ” (III, iv, 54). The contrast in the 
portraits of the two kings speaks, more than 
words can, of Gertrude’s lapse in taste; 
ultimately, it is sensuous evidence of her 
spiritual short-sightedness. They understand 
each Other now. She becomes a changed 
woman. 

The most spectacular feat of indirect com- 
munication via an art is ,of course, the 
staging of The Murder of Gonzago by the 
producer-writer, Hamlet. (We may set aside 
the question of whether Hamlet’s dozen 
lines are spoken.) It is generally held that 
the play-within-the-play is used as a device 
with which to verify the ghost’s words. 
Additional motives have been forwarded. 
J. Dover Wilson, for instance, thinks that 
Hamlet “ uses the play to threaten his uncle 
in a fashion which no one who sees it can 
mistake.”* J. E. Hankins finds that the play 
is meant to catch the conscience of the 
queen as well.” To Francis Fergusson, the 
play-within-the-play “‘ reveals the malady of 
the regime in all its ambiguity, mystery and 


| spreading ramifications.”* But all are in 
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agreement that what appears on the surface 
to be a commonplace court spectacle is 
really a subtle venture into the depths of at 
least Claudius’s soul. Once again Hamlet 
has used an art form as a means of 
approach and communication. We gather 
from the king’s recourse to prayer that 
Hamlet has succeeded only too well. 
Indeed, Claudius is now fully alerted to 
danger. 

To discover the peculiar murmurs of 
another’s heart, to catch secrets lurking 
beneath the surface of things, to convey 
certain feelings or express a complex sense 
of life—words ordered in direct declarative 
sentences cannot perform these tasks. 
Hearts “ brassed” by “damned custom” 
are “proof and bulwark against sense”. 
Hamlet’s role is to set up a “ glass” in which 


*J. Dover Wilson, What Happens In Hamlet 
. E. Hankins, The Character of Hamlet 
(Chapel Hill, 1941) p. 42. 

*Francis Fergusson, The Idea of a Theater 
(Princeton University Press, 1949), p. 122. 
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the others about him may see their inmost 
parts. The arts are the glass in which 
Polonius sees his folly, Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern their treachery, Gertrude her 
blindness, Claudius his crime. The mature 
Hamlet discovers that, the human situation 
being what it is, there are “thoughts beyond 
the reaches of .. . souls” (I, iv, 56). These 
thoughts are conveyed by ordered emotions 
—the arts—and by the surprise accompany- 
ing the indirect, sensuous revelation, the 
surprise at seeing oneself in the glass. 

Satire, music, painting, masque, drama— 
the major arts have been utilized by Hamlet 
to circumvent the propriety which sup- 
presses truths that hurt. Hamlet’s apparent 
instability modifies the brashness of his acts 
and words; it exempts him from having to 
observe the insipid decorum of polite, Sane 
society; it allows him to define his relations 
with the people at the court. It raises the 
curtain for a master of the arts. 

MANFRED WEIDHORN. 


TAMBURLAINE’S “ PAMPERED 
JADES ” AND GASCOIGNE 
P'STOL's drunken and defiant exclama- 


tion— 
. .. Shall packhorses, 
And hollow pamper’d jades of Asia, 
Which cannot go but thirty mile a day: 
2 Henry IV, Il, iv, 154-56] 
is only the most famous parody of the cele- 
brated and flamboyant scene in which the 
triumphant Tamburlaine, whip in hand, is 
drawn in his chariot by the monarchs he has 
conquered : 
Holla, ye pampered Iades of Asia: 
What, can ye draw but twenty miles a day, 
And haue so proud a chariot at your heeles, 
And such a Coachman as great Tamburlaine? 
[2 Tamburlaine, IV, iii, 1-4 
Since Theobald, writing in 1729 to War- 
burton, pointed out, Shakespeare’s indebted- 
ness to Tamburlaine, Part II, for these lines, 
later commentators have recorded many 
other allusions to this piece of Marlovian 
hyperbole and travesties of it. But not until 
our own time was it shown that the phrase 
“pampered jades” was not original with 
Marlowe, but had previously been used by 
Arthur Golding in his translation of Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses (1567) :* 
What? is it I that did behold the pampred Jades 


of Thrace : 
With Maungers full of flesh of men on which 


they fed a pace? [IX, 238-39] 


1 Mary M. Wills, ‘‘ Marlowe’s Role in Borrowed 
Lines,’ PMLA, LII (1937), 902-903. 
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And as Miss Wills pointed out, later in the 
same speech Marlowe has Tamburlaine use 
the exact phraseology of Golding: 

The headstrong Iades of Thrace, Alcides tam’d, 

That King Egeus fed with humaine flesh . 

(2 Tamburlaine, IV, iii, 12- 13] 

There is, however, another occurrence of 
this phrase previous to Marlowe’s use of it 
in 1588. George Gascoigne, in his verse- 
satire The Steele Glas (1576), declaims 
against those who keep many horses for 
mere lavish display : 

But such as have, their stables ful yfraught, 

With pampred Jades, ought therwithal to wey, 

What great excesse, upon them may be spent, 

How many pore, (which nede nor brake nor bit) 

Might therwithal, in godly wise be fedde, 

And kings ought not, so many horse to have.? 
The similarity to Golding’s usage of 
“pampred Jades” is striking. The idea of 
horses glutting themselves on human flesh 
is literal in the mythological context of 
Golding’s Ovid (Hercules’ relating of his 
exploits), but Gascoigne, shifting the context 
to social criticism, uses “ pampred Jades ”’ as 
an example of how ‘the great "—with their 
taste for luxury and splendid show—dis- 
regard the hungry poor who are deprived 
of what is spent on horses. While Gas- 
coigne evidently turned Golding’s phrase to 
his own purpose of graphic social satire in 
the vein of Langland, Marlowe did not 
appropriate the idea of a horse pampered, 
either literally or figuratively, on human 
flesh, but applied the phrase to the kings 
captured by Tamburlaine. One cannot say 
with certitude, as of Golding, that Marlowe 
was aware of Gascoigne’s use of “ pampred 
Jades.” But it is nevertheless interesting to 
see how Gascoigne used Golding’s render- 
ing of Ovid’s “ fatted horses ” in its original 
context. Only later did Marlowe employ it 
in a new and quite different frame of 
reference, though recalling the old one a few 


lines below. LEONARD NATHANSON. 
University of Wisconsin. 


* The Complete Works of George Gascoigne, ed. 
John W. Cunliffe (Cambridge, 1907-1910), II, 152. 


CABALISM IN RENAISSANCE 
ENGLAND 


JN tracing the development of Christian 

cabalism, Mr. J. L. Blau comments that 
during the Renaissance “the diffusion of 
cabalistic knowledge rested upon too broad 
a base for it to be considered the pastime 
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of a limited few esoterics.”* For the period 
before 1600 he notes references to o 
explanations of cabalism in at least five 
English books. To this group belongs the 
hitherto unnoticed The Earle of Gowrie 
Conspiracie Against the Kings Maiestie of 
Scotland, published anonymously first in 
Edinburgh in 1600 and republished later the 
same year in London. The following para. 
graph from the deposition of James Weimes, 
which was appended to the narrative 
account of the conspiracy, is evidence of a 
more widespread dissemination of cabalism 
that Mr. Blau documents since this book is 
designed for popular consumption. 
Demaunded, if he [James Weimes] was in 
any purpose with the said earle, against 
any matters of curiositie: Depones, that 
at their being in Strabran, some of their 
companie found an Edder, which being 
killed, and knowledge thereof comming to 
the Earle, the Earle sayde to this deponer, 
Bogy, if the Edder had not been slaine, 
yee should haue seene a good sport: for 
I should haue caused her stand still, and 
shee should not haue pressed away, by 
pronouncing of an Hebrewe worde, which 
in Scottish is called Holinesse but the 
Hebrew word the deponer remembers not 
of: and that the Earle sayde hee had put 
the same in practise oft before. And this 
deponer enquiring of the Earle where he 
did get the Hebrew word, the Earle 
answered, in a Cabbalist of the Jewes, and 
that it was by Tradition: and the deponer 
inquiring what a Cabbalist meaned? the 
Earle answered, it was some wordes 
which the Jewes had by Tradition, which 
wordes were spoken by God to Adam in 
Paradise, and therefore were of greater 
effecacie and force than any words which 
were excogitate since by Prophetes and 
Apostles. The deponer inquiring if there 
were no more requisite but the words? 
The Earle answered, that a firme faith in 
God was requisite and necessary: and 
that this was no matter of maruell 
amongst schollers, but that all these things 
were naturall. And that the Earle shewed 
to this deponer that he had spoken with 
a man in Italie, and first hearing by report 
that he was a Nigromancer, and _there- 
after beeing informed that hee was a very 
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* Blau, Joseph L., The Christian Interpretation of | Kin 


the Cabala in the Renaissance (New York, 


1944), 
p. 98 
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entered in further dealing with him 

against the curiositie of nature.” 

This statement is of interest for several 
reasons. First because it is a clear, if 
elementary, statement of the nature of 
cabalism. The “ wordes . . . spoken by God 
to Adan in Paradice” and the “ effecacie ” 
of these wordes refer to the secret know- 
ledge imparted by God to Moses, know- 
ledge which was lost to man by the Fall 
and which is obtainable only through the 
cabalistic interpretation of the Scriptures 
handed down by tradition. The specific 
word here, “which in Scottish is called 
Holiness,” is probably the name by which 
God was known to Adam and Eve in the 
garden. After the Fall, one of Adam’s 
punishments was to lose this one name and 
to fall among a multiplicity of names (Blau, 

p. 45). The paragraph is also interesting 
i its assertion that “this was no matter of 
marvell amongst schollers, but that all these 
things were naturall.” The phrase, “ these 
things were naturall,” suggests that for the 
Earl this knowledge and its concomitant 
power was legitimate and not reprehensible. 
Pico della Mirandola clearly distinguishes 
between natural magic and the questionable 
magic of necromancy which was Satanic in 
origin. This distinction is common through- 
out the Renaissance. The description of the 
informant whom the Earl first heard of as a 
necromancer and then as “a very learned 
man and a deepe Theologue” tends to 
support such a reading. However, the 
phrase may refer to the cabalistic distinction 
between opus de besirith or natural science 
and opus de mercana or spiritual science 
(Blau, pp. 25-26). In either case the state- 
ment suggests an awareness of the basic 
ideas of cabalism. 

Knowledge of cabalism also colors the 
Narrative account of the conspiracy. The 
description of the “little close parchment 
bagge, full of Magicall characters, and 
wordes of inchantment” which was found 
in the dead Earl’s pocket and the fact that 
“while they [the characters] were upon him, 
his wound whereof he died, bled not’® 
appear to have their origin in cabalistic lore. 
In his deposition of 20 August 1600 William 
Rinde testified that the characters were 
Latin and Hebrew and that the Earl had 


*The Earle of Gowries Conspiracie against the 
Kings Maiestie of Scotland . .. London . . 
"he =: . 1600, C3v. 

Vv 
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obtained them in Italy. The use of letters, 
especially Hebrew letters, in the perform- 
ance of natural magic is described in 
Cornelius Agrippa’s De Occulta Philosphia, 
libri tres, an extended discussion of cabalism 
(Blau, pp. 80-81). It should be noted that 
the cabalism of Gowries Conspiracy is not 
the mystical philosophy of Pico, Reuchlin, 
or Agrippa but the less rarified magic. 

The occurrence of such information in a 
popular pamphlet, if at first perplexing, is 
perhaps explained by the fact that this is the 
Official account of the conspiracy which 
James caused to be published. James’ rela- 
tionship to the pamphlet is uncertain, but 
one is tempted to see James’ interest in the 
occult and the essoteric behind the introduc- 
tion of cabalism. This suggestion is per- 
haps supported by James’ knowledge of 
Agrippa, for in “The Preface to the 
Reader ” of Daemonology James directs the 
reader “if he woulde knowe what are the 
particuler rites, & curiosities of these black 
arts (which is both unnecessarie and peril- 
ous,) he will finde it in the fourth book of 
CORNELVIS Agripna. .. .”° Whoever its 
author and whatever the source of its 
cabalism, the anonymous The Earle of 
Gowries Conspiracie is further evidence of 
the existence and dissemination of cabal- 
istic knowledge in England during the 


Renaissance. R. Mark BENBOW. 
Colby College. 


* Ibid., C4v. 
* James I, Daemonology, in Forme of a Dialogue 
. Robert Walde-graue . . . 1957, {A6r]. 


AN ANNOTATED VOLUME FROM 
POPE’S LIBRARY 


POPE's own copy of A New Collection 

of Poems Relating to State Affairs 
(1705) reveals something about the poet’s 
interests, and it also poses several minor 
questions of authorship. The volume, with 
““Ex Libris Alexandri Pope” written in his 
hand in the fly-leaf, is now in the British 
Museum. 

The poems in the New Collection, taken 
from the first three volumes of Poems on 
Affairs of State, range from mid-century 
“* Advice to a Painter” poems, here attribu- 
ted to Denham and Marvell, down through 
the satires of Rochester, Dorset, and their 
group to the verse of Prior and Defoe. As 
the Preface promises, the collection is 
politically “impartial”; in reading through 
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the six hundred pages Pope encountered 
commentary and attack on many, if not all, 
of the rulers, politicians, courtesans, military 
leaders, and poets of the last fifty years. 
Although a kind or eulogistic phrase seems 
not to have been positively barred, the pre- 
vailing tone in the book is harsh, coarse, 
jeering. Important people are often men- 
tioned by name; but when name are left 
blank or are gutted or disguised, Pope 
frequently fills in the blank or identifies the 
person in a marginal note. Thus in 
“Faction Display’d” (pp. 570-584) Clodio 
is “Ld. Wharton,” Sigillo is Somers, 
Bathillo is Halifax, and Sempronia the 
Duchess of Marlborough. 

A mere tabulation of the names written 
in would not help much to establish the 
date of Pope’s reading of this volume, for 
the editor rather than Pope governed that 
game, at least in part. But the frequency 
with which Pope filled in blanks for the 
name of Mulgrave—that is, John Sheffield, 
Duke of Buckingham—indicates that he had 
him in mind as he read. This could have 
happened early in their acquaintance 
(Buckingham was one of the fine gentlemen 
who approved Pope’s youthful efforts), and 
it could just as well have happened after 
Buckingham’s death (1721) when Pope was 
editing his Works (1723). Two corrections 
that Pope wrote into the text of Bucking- 
ham’s “Essay upon Satyr” in the New 
Collection he incorporated in the text in 
Buckingham’s Works. And he drew a line 
down the margin of Buckingham’s passage 
about Rochester, stopping somewhat 
tentatively at the point where he excised a 
group of lines in the text of that poem in 
the Works. (Incidentally, this is the only 
occurrence of such a marking in the book.) 
Perhaps in 1705 when the book was new 
Pope was sufficiently interested in politics 
and court scandal to work through the 
volume to the bitter end. It seems to me 
more likely that he was studying the volume 
about 1721-22. In any case, as I shall else- 
where try to show, the New Collection 
would constitute good background reading 
for his later personal satires. 

With one exception, none of the annota- 
tions extends beyond two or three words. 
Occasionally Pope regularizes the metrics of 
a line (even in such a loosely composed 
piece as the “History of Insipids”) or 
improves the sense of a passage. Here and 
there he marks lines with commas or a cross 
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in the left margin. Professor Sherbum 
reminds me that Pope did something similar 
with commas and asterisks in his edition of 
Shakespeare (1725); but in the Shakespeare 
it is always possible to guess why Pope 
called attention to a line or passage while 
in the New Collection it is not. Defoe’s 
“ True-Born Englishman” is more liberally 
sprinkled with markings than any other 
poem. Pope told Spence that there is 
“something good in all that [Defoe] has 
written,” and here we find Pope busily 
noting many things—a Drydenian couplet 
(“Seldom contented, often in the Wrong: / 
Hard to be Pleas’d at all, and never long”), 
lines pleasantly balanced (as in that on 
France ‘“ Where Mankind lives in Hast, and 
thrives by chance’”’), and a line that might 
have gone into the Essay on Man (“ Wise 
Providence, to keep us where we are”). 

Identifications seem to have entertained 
Pope especially. In the burlesque dialogue 
(pp. 442-450) headed “‘ Enter Oliver’s Porter, 
Fidler, and Poet, in Bedlam” he notes that 
the poet is Dryden and marks with a cross 
the lines which “are Mr. Dryden’s words, 
or like ’°em” (including “ A Horrid Silence 
does invade my Eye” and “And follow 
that which does too fast pursue”). At least 
one of the identifications elsewhere of 
persons satirized appears to have been 
wrong; the “New Earl” in Mulgrave’s 
“Essay upon Satyr” is now thought to 
represent not Essex as Pope indicates, but 
Halifax." 

Pope attempts to correct the attribution 


of authorship or identify the authors of | 


about twenty-five pieces. In putting down 
Tom Brown’s name for “Aesop at Tun- 
bridge” he was, I velieve, wrong. Brown's 
Works (vol. IV, 1719-20) contained four 
fables, one of them resembling Number XII 
in “ Aesop” in its argument and another 
resembling Number V in story; having read 
Brown’s fables, one could easily confuse 
*“ Aesop” with them. In denying that 
Rochester wrote ‘“Rochester’s Farewel, 
1680” Pope anticipated a modern opinion’ 
He thought the poem “ probably ” Dorset’s. 
The lines “ On the Young Statesman ” Pope 
would also transfer from Rochester to 
Dorset. He thus adds a second piece of 


contemporary evidence to the single piece 


See Maurice Irvine, ‘Identification of 
Characters in Mulgrave’s ‘ Essay upon Satyr,’” SP, 
XXXIV (1937), 546-549. 

*See Johannes Prinz, John Wilmot Earl of 
Rochester (Leipzig, 1927), pp. 134-138. 
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found by Professor Brice Harris to support 
his argument that Dorset must be the 
author.° 

Pope’s treatment of the four lines “ On 
the Death of the Queen and Marshal 
Luxemburgh ” (p. 534) is curious. The lines 
are: 

Behold, Dutch Prince, here lye the ‘ unconquer’d 


air, 
Who knew your Strength in Love, your Strength 
in War! 

Unequal Match, to both no Conquest gains, 

No Trophy of your Love or War remains. 
After the title Pope writes the initials 
“A.P.” and he lightly scratches out the 
second couplet. Could, by an improbable 
chance, the youthful Pope have been the 
author of these lines? Luxembourg he 
mentions in his essay on little men in The 
Guardian (no. 92) in 1713. Abbot’s Con- 
cordance lists twenty different lines by Pope 
beginning with the word “ Behold.” 

Another tantalizing question arises con- 
cerning the quatrain Pope adds to the often- 
printed epigram of Dorset’s on the Countess 
of Dorchester. The printed verses are as 
follows (p. 562): 

Proud with the Spoils of Royal Cully, 

With false Pretence of Wit and Parts, 
She Swaggers like a batter’d Bully, 
To try the Tempers of Mens Hearts. 


Tho’ she appear as glittering fine 
As Gems, and Jests, and Paint, can make her, 
She ne’er can win a Breast like mine, 

The Devil and Sir David take her. 
In pen Pope crowds in a third stanza as 
follows : 

Her Bed is like the Marriage Feast, 

To wch th’ Invited never came 
So, disappointed of her Guest, 
She took up with the blind & lame. 

None of the editions of Poems on Affairs 
of State or of Dorset that I have examined 
prints the third stanza, and I find no refer- 
ence to the stanza in the work of Pope 
scholars. Again it is not likely that Pope 
was the author of the quatrain, but so far 
as I know it is not impossible. The Countess 
of Dorchester, formerly James’s mistress, in 
1696 married Sir David Colyear, who is 
reported to have had only one eye and, as 
an active military man, may have been lame 
on occasion. The Countess, who died in 
1717, was the mother of Pope’s one-time 
friend Katherine, Duchess of Buckingham, 
one of the originals probably for “ Atossa.” 
If Pope’s study of A New Collection 


*Times Literary Supplement, April 4, 1935, pp. 
227-228. a ’ ” 
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occurred sometime before 1723, the date of 
publication of Buckingham’s Works, he 
might not have wanted to claim the lines 
then. By 1729, when he and the Duchess 
were beginning to quarrel, he may have 
forgotien about them. Benjamin BOYCE. 


“THE PHOENIX,” RALEIGH, AND 
KING JAMES' 


ME. N. W. Bawcutt’s article, ‘““ Middleton’s 

‘The Phoenix’ as a Royal Play” 
(N. & Q., ns., III, 287-8), shows that 
Thomas Middleton’s The Phoenix was 
written with a royal audience in mind. A 
similar interpretation is offered in a disser- 
tation presented by me to Vanderbilt 
University.” This article will suggest some 
further applications of the play to the affairs 
of James I. In particular, there seem to be 
a determined attack upon Sir Walter Ralegh, 
and an attempt to make a romantic hero 
out of King James himself. 

The Phoenix was performed before the 
King on 20 February 1604.° Mr. Bawcutt 
shows that Ferrara, the nominal scene of 
the play, is a disguise for England; that the 
old Duke stands for Queen Elizabeth and 
Phoenix for James; that there are a number 
of topical allusions. We can go further. 
The Phoenix does not merely allude to 
topical events; it is built upon them. 

The main plot of The Phoenix has to do 
with the attempt of Proditor, a courtier, to 
usurp the throne of Ferrara. The Duke, 
senile after reigning for forty-five years (the 
length of Elizabeth’s reign), has allowed the 
realm to decay morally, administratively, 
and economically. Though near death, he 
proposes to send his son, Phoenix, to travel 
abroad, a piece of folly which inspires the 
attempt of Proditor to seize the throne for 
himself. The conspiracy is foiled by 
Phoenix who, instead of going abroad, dis- 
guises himself and remains in Ferrara as a 
counter-spy. 

These incidents would, I suggest, have 
been seen by the Court audience as reflect- 
ing upon recent historical passages. The old 


* This study was made possible by a grant from 
the Penrose Fund of the American Philosophical 
Society and by the hospitality of the Folger Shake- 
speare Library. 

The Ethical Pattern in the Plays of Thomas 
Middleton. Presented to Vanderbilt University in 
June 1955. Michigan Microfilms, Pub. No. 12,973. 

* E. K. Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage, Ill, 
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Duke’s foolish plan to send his son abroad 
must surely have been taken as a stricture 
upon Queen Elizabeth’s slowness, even 
when her death was imminent, to assure the 
succession of James. She kept him abroad, 
that is, in Scotland. Her hesitance gave 
James years of anxiety, and Middleton’s 
implication that her behaviour was foolish 
could scarcely fail to gratify him. Proditor 
would have been taken by the audience as 
standing for Sir Walter Ralegh, at the time 
of the performance languishing in the 
Tower as a condemned traitor. 

It need hardly be said that these events 
are not in literal accord with history. James 
was not Elizabeth’s son, nor did he ever 
visit London in disguise. It is unlikely that 
Ralegh had any notion of making himself 
king. But the version of history given by 
The Phoenix is no more inexact than that 
given by Middleton’s A Game at Chesse, 
which has always been recognised as apply- 
ing to England’s relations with Spain. The 
parallels are close enough for recognition, 
and that, given a sympathetic audience, was 
all that was needed. 

During the final years of Elizabeth’s 
reign, Ralegh was associated in a desultory 
fashion with those who disapproved the 
succession of James. Exaggerated ideas of 
Ralegh’s opposition were nurtured in James 
by Cecil, who in this way rid himself of a 
potential rival for the future king’s favour. 
In the mind of James, Ralegh became his 
most dangerous opponent. A few weeks 
after James succeeded to the throne, a plan 
to eliminate him and substitute Arabella 
Stuart developed. The plan was Cobham’s, 
but Ralegh allowed himself to become 
vaguely involved. 

In July 1603 Ralegh was sent to the 
Tower, and in November he was brought to 
trial on a charge of plotting to compass the 
King’s death. The evidence against him, 
historians agree, was at worst inconclusive, 
but he was found guilty and sentenced to 
death. Several weeks later, on 10 Decem- 
ber, his sentence was commuted to life 
imprisonment, but he received no pardon, 
and the sentence of 1603 was the legal basis 
for the execution of 1618. 

In the winter of 1603-04 it was to the 
interest of Ralegh’s enemies, among whom 
the King must be numbered, to make him 
seem obnoxious, and The Phoenix does what 
it can to present him, as Proditor, in an 
unfavourable light. Proditor’s private life 
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is vicious, and he takes pleasure in evil- 
doing for its own sake. Of Ralegh’s good 
qualities, Proditor has only the vigor and 
the daring, and them he uses for bad ends, 

Though today Proditor is not acceptable 
as a portrait of Ralegh, he may at the time 
have been effective as a political cartoon. 
Ralegh’s reputation was at a low ebb. Not 
only had his arrogance, his careerism, his 
obvious Machiavellism offended, but he was 
suspect of atheism, gravest of offences, and 
he was blamed for the fate of Essex. The 
lucrative monopolies bestowed by Elizabeth 
had been cancelled by James, but their 
memory rankled.* 

Beginning with the treason trial, there was 
a revulsion of feeling in Ralegh’s favour. 
At the very time, that is, when Middleton 
was writing his play, public opinion was 
veering. The attitude of the Court audience 
of 20 February 1604 towards Ralegh was 
presumably mixed. 

Though the most exciting part of the 
evening’s entertainment would, no doubt, 
have been the assault upon Ralegh, another 
element in the play may have been even 
more absorbing to some members of the 
audience. This is the discussion of the 
duties and responsibilities of kings. 

Both in its implications and directly, 
through the dialogue, the play asserts that 
a king should rule justly and efficiently. 
Two of the most striking of the direct state- 
ments follow: 

That king stands sur’st who by his virtue rises 

More than by birth or blood ; that prince is rare 

Who strives in youth to save his age as a ee. 

True Phoenix, made of an unusual aealit 

Whe labours to reform is fit to reign. 

How ean that king be safe that studies not 

The profit of his people? 1 oe 

oi, “7. 


Five ideas about kingship are expressed in 
these lines: 


1. Virtue enables a king to stand more 
surely than birth or blood. 

2. Few princes show in youth the 
qualities that will preserve their old age 
from troubles. 

3. Rulers as conscientious as Phoenix are 
rare (1. 136). 

4. The king fit to reign is he who labours 
to reform. 

5. The king who does not study the wel- 
fare of his people is not safe. 


“Most of the data on Ralegh appears in his 
DNB article. 
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Was Middleton taking it upon himself to 
tell King James how to rule? Was he trying 
to make a convert of the great exponent 
of the divine right of kings? Was he, how- 
ever tactfully, questioning the ability of 
James? 

The answer to all three questions is prob- 
ably no. The ideas on kingcraft expressed 
in The Phoenix agree with those expressed 
in Basilikon Doron. In that work James 
insists that a king should rule wisely and 
well. He distinguishes between “a lawfull 
good King,” who rules for the benefit of his 
people, and “an vsurping Tyran,” who 
preys upon them.’ True, it is God, not the 
people, to whom James thinks a King 
accountable, but the difference between the 
two kinds of accountability would in 1603 
have seemed less clear-cut than it seems 
today. 

Of the five ideas in the lines quoted from 
The Phoenix, I, 4, and 5 appear in 
Basilikon Doron, though in different phrase- 
ology.° Ideas 2 and 3 are presumably meant 
as compliments to James, not as criticisms 
of the institution of monarchy. 

But did Middleton make use of Basilikon 
Doron? Mr. Bawcutt sees no more than a 
faint possible influence of James’s work 
upon The Phoenix. On the other hand, he 
finds that most of the abuses satirised by 
Middleton are mentioned in  Basilikon 
Doron. 

There are several reasons for believing it 
probable that Middleton used Basilikon 
Doron. The book was available, the first 
public edition having been on the market a 
few days after Elizabeth’s death. It was 
widely read in England and abroad, and was 
translated into most of the languages of 
western Europe.’ The chances are that 
Middleton would have read the book in any 
case. It is hard to believe that, before 
undertaking to write about kingcraft in a 
play to be presented before James, he did 
not study what James himself had written 
on the subject. 

Again, the correspondences between book 
and play are too extensive to be explained 
as mere coincidences; this will be seen when 
the reforms suggested by the play are dis- 
cussed. Finally, Middleton’s knowledge of 


5 Basilikon Doron in The Political Works of 
James I, ed. G. H. MclIlwain (Harvard, 1918), p. 18. 

*Pp. 18-19. 

*D. Harris Willson, King James VI and I (New 
York, 1956), p. 136. 
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Basilikon Doron appears to have influenced 
The Family of Love, written at about the 
same time as The Phoenix. I propose to 
take this matter up in another article. 

On the subject of kingcraft, Middleton 
goes beyond pious generalities. He points 
to reforms that are needed in Ferrara 
(England), and in some case is quite specific. 
The reforms he proposes have to do with 
relations between men and women, with law, 
with economics, three topics much discussed 
in Basilikon Doron. If The Phoenix no- 
where quotes directly from Basilikon Doron, 
it echoes the spirit of that work. 

Basilikon Doron denounces lechery in 
strong terms, charging Prince Henry (for 
whose benefit it was written) to be faithful 
to his wife (when he acquires one), and in 
the meantime to shun fornication.* In the 
play, Phoenix moralises about the licentious 
behaviour of some of the other characters 
in a similar tone. 

Some critics have thought Middleton 
suffered from an incest-complex. Falso, one 
of the more interesting characters of The 
Phoenix, attempts to seduce his niece, and 
the attempt seems out of place, for Falso is 
in other respects a rather engaging comic 
villain. The scene might, however, pass as 
the awkwardness of a novice playwright 
were it not that Middleton’s next play, The 
Family of Love, also has an uncle who tries 
to seduce his niece. The repetition of the 
incest motif has encouraged some critics to 
find a morbid streak in Middleton. A much 
simpler explanation is available, however: 
incest is one of the six crimes which 
Basilikon Doron charges Prince Henry never 
to forgive.° 

Basilikon Doron traverses the law courts 
and denounces inefficiency and corruption. 
In particular James condemns drawn-out 
legal proceedings, and recommends that 
laws and processes be made as short and 
simple as possible.’° 

The Phoenix follows James’s lead. The 
legal system of Ferrara is shown to be 
nighly artificial, so that true justice may be 
defeated by technicalities. The criticism of 
the English courts here implied is sound. 
The Tudor system badly needed overhaul."* 

*P. 34, 

*P. 20. The theme of incest recurs in Women 
Beware Women. oP, a 

" Holdsworth, A History of English Law, 3rd 
ed., V, 413-14. Goldwin Smith, “The Reform of 


the Laws of England,’ University of Toronto 
Quarterly, X (1941), 470. 
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Though the “law fencing” of Tangle is 
burlesque, his citation of various writs that 
might be used to baffle or impede justice 
comes perilously close to the realities.'? 

Furthermore, the delays in the adminis- 
tration of justice were outrageous. Phoenix, 
denouncing the cumbersome mechanism of 
the Ferrarese courts, says that suits have 
been neglected for “seven, nay seventeen 
years” (I, i, 105). Though there seems to 
be no record of any Elizabethan or 
Jacobean suit that was delayed for seventeen 
years, Plowden reports one that lingered for 
nine years, and Coke one that was argued 
twenty-one times.** 

Economics are not treated at length in 
The Phoenix. However, two of the courtiers, 
Lussurioso and Infesto, consume their estates 
in riotous living, so that the merchant gets 
the lordship. Complaints that the gentry 
were losing their lands to the merchants 
were common in Elizabethan England, and 
in some quarters it was hoped that the new 
king would intervene. Basilikon Doron 
would have encouraged such hopes. Though 
it does not directly discuss the plight of the 
impoverished gentry, it warns against 
merchants who consider the commonwealth 
ordained “for making them vp,” and who 
do their best to enrich themselves from the 
losses of other men." 

Were Middleton’s proposals for reform 
mere flattery of the author of Basilikon 
Doron, or were they seriously intended to 
influence his policy? If intended to influence 
his policy, did they originate with the play- 
wright, or were they inspired by a hint from 
someone at Court? 

The possibility that Cecil’s guiding hand 
may have been felt cannot be entirely dis- 
counted. Cecil was as interested in good 
government as anyone, and if James had 
only lived up to the professions of 
Basilikon Doron, Cecil would have been a 
happier man. While it does not seem likely 
that Cecil would have used a dramatic per- 
formance to influence his royal master, he 


* Tangle’s corrupt law Latin makes his pro- 
nouncements seem more weighty than they really 
are. A writ of Dedimus Potestatem (IV, i, 123-4) 
simply enabled evidence to be taken by com- 
mission. A writ of Praemunire generally involved 
no great constitutional questions. Theoretically 
addressed to a person who subverted the common 
law, it might involve no more than a trifling matter 
of jurisdiction. 

*® Holdsworth, loc. cit. 

sP. 26. 


February , 195) Febrt 
may have used it to influence the climate 
Court opinion. (1624 

On the other hand, Middleton would hay upon 
been capable of making the suggestions fo chess 
reform himself. Other early plays of hi Buck 
satirise lechery, greed, and the shortcoming, mem 
of the law; and there is evidence that hy othe! 
was willing to speak his mind. He may hay| with 
been at once flattering the King and voicin) denti 
his own convictions. Rale 

The propaganda against Ralegh is anothe the 
matter. It is hard to believe that Middleton) 1mm 
would have attacked so important a prisone| W 
of state without encouragement. Certainly} hav‘ 
some important figures at Court must have] (on. 
been aware of what was afoot. The Master whit 
of the Revels could not have missed the sive 
significance of Proditor as an attack upon| and 
Ralegh, and he would scarcely have allowed, out, 
the play to be given without consulting his| best 





superiors. At least some of the audience| rif 
must have known in advance that Ralegh| not 
was under fire. ples 


The finale of the play must have involved I 
Middleton in a quandry. The obvious fate} tel 
for Proditor was death, but to doom him to| Mi 
death would have been to urge that Ralegh’ hac 
sentence should be carried out. To forgive/ ' 
him, on the other hand, would have been to| du 
ask for clemency. Middleton compromised} 4% 
Proditor’s life is spared, but he is exiled in} ' 
perpetuity. Was Middleton merely finding} 4 
a way out of his own difficulty, or was he,\ Fa 
whether at his own or someone elses, &' 
instance, making a practical suggestion 
about what should be done with Ralegh? 

There must have been a streak of daring all 
in Middleton. Even if he wrote with official 
backing, he was involved in a_chancy Ja 
business. Reigning monarchs were not sup- 4 
posed to be represented on the boards, * 
Complimentary references were not un & 
common, and on occasion Queen Elizabeth dl 
was addressed directly. It is thought by 
some scholars that Gorboduc (1561) was, ™ 
intended to convey to her a message that 
she should marry.’* But she was never, | 
believe, portrayed on the stage during her | 
lifetime in even an indirect fashion. 

James seems to have been treated with 
less ceremony than his predecessor, and 
several authors found themselves in trouble | i 
for impolitic references.’* When Middleton \ ' 
was at work on The Phoenix, however, these ‘ 
references were still to come. 


*C, F, Tucker Brooke, The Tudor Drama 
(Boston, 1911), pp. 192-3. *® Chambers, I, 325. 
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Two decades later, in A Game at Chesse 
(1624), Middleton again brought James 
upon the boards, this time disguised as a 
chessman, and with him Prince Charles, 
Buckingham, and other notables, as well as 
members of the Spanish royal family. No 
other playwright, I think, has made so free 
with his king. A Game of Chesse, inci- 
dentally, makes indirect reparation to 
Ralegh in the form of a satire on Gondomar, 
the Spanish ambassador who was the 
immediate cause of his execution in 1618. 

With all its effort, The Phoenix seems to 
have won no royal patronage for Middle- 
ton. It is, | suppose, possible that something 
which escapes the modern reader may have 
given Offence. Two passages, I, iv, 148-151 
and II, iii, 2-5, as Professor Maxwell points 
out, joke about James’s indiscriminate 
bestowals of knighthood.’’ But surely these 
trifling jokes would have passed almost un- 
noticed in the mass of material calculated to 
please. 

In another article I propose to take up the 
relationship between King James and 
Middleton.** But it seems to me that James 
had a perfectly good reason for his failure 
to respond to The Phoenix: it is a rather 
dull play. Middleton was still a beginner, 
and he had the ill-luck to attempt a 
romantic story in which his talent was not 
at its best. Several of the minor characters, 
Falso, the Captain, the Jeweller’s Wife, 
give promise of achievements to come, but 
they are not enough to rescue the play. A 
determination to flatter a king is not, after 
all, the likeliest guide to good drama. 

Middleton’s happiest stroke was to cast 
James as a detective. Phoenix is not only 
a wise and virtuous prince, but a daring and 
adroit counter-spy. Middleton here shows 
genuine insight into one aspect of the royal 
character. If James had only had courage 
and address, he would have made a first- 
Tate secret service man. 

Several proposals have been made about 
the date of composition. Bald favours 1602, 
but Maxwell argues for the latter part of 
1603..° Bawcutt supports Maxwell. If the 
Suggestions in this article are accepted, they 


_ Baldwin Maxwell, ‘‘ Middelton’s The Phoenix,” 
in Joseph Quincy Adams Memorial Studies (Wash- 
ington, 1948), p. 750. 

*** Thomas Middleton vs. King James I,” to be 


. C, Bald, “ The Chronology of Middleton’s 
Plays,” MLR, XXXII (1937), 35-36. Maxwell, op. 
cit., pp. 745-51. 
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indicate that The Phoenix cannot have been 
written before April 1603, when Basilikon 
Doron became available to Middleton. It 
can hardly have been written before Ralegh 
was sent to the Tower, in July. And it is 
unlikely to have been written before he was 
found guilty of treason, in November. 

This article is not meant to imply that 
Middleton was venal. The passages about 
kingcraft and reform were very probably in 
accord with his convictions. The scorn for 
Ralegh may well have been genuine. The 
sentence of exile passed upon Proditor was, 
at least, more creditable than James’s treat- 
ment of Ralegh. The flattery heaped upon 
James seems excessive, but the reign was 
only a few months old, and it was still 
possible to hope for great things from the 
new monarch. What playwright, given the 
chance, would not at that point have 
flattered James? 

The advice offered by the play is excellent, 
and if James had been able to follow it, 
both he and the realm would have benefited. 
In fact, James would have been a better 
king if he had been able to live up to the 
version of himself created by Middleton. 


WILLIAM PowER. 


Marshall College, Huntington, 
West Virginia. 


A NEW CHARLES CHURCHILL 
LETTER 


F double value is the Charles Churchill 
letter contained in an unpublished 
manuscript, ‘“ Theatrical Duplicity, or A 
Genuine Narrative of the Conduct of 
David Garrick, Esq: to Joseph Reed on his 
tragedy of Dido. Containing All the Letter, 
& Conversations, which pass’d between the 
Manager, Author, & Others on _ that 
Subject.” First, the MS., now in the 
Theatrical Collection at Harvard Univer- 
sity’s Houghton Library, throws light on the 
Churchill-Garrick relationship and, second, 
it helps to substantiate the commonly 
— date for his separation from his 
wife. 

“Theatrical Duplicity,” 108 pages of 
handwritten woe poured out by a rope- 
maker turned dramatist, describes the 
desperate efforts of Joseph Reed to obtain 
a production of his tragedy, Dido, on the 
Drury Lane stage between 1760 and 1770. 
The play was finally performed three times 
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in the spring of 1767, but despite the fact 
that it was well received, a combination of 
circumstances—including Garrick’s low 
opinion of the play, Reed’s insistence upon 
certain capital actors in the leading roles— 
prevented further representations in Reed’s 
lifetime. 

Among the thirty-one letters Reed repro- 
duces is one by Churchill, who was in the 
group of critics (Samuel Johnson and 
Oliver Goldsmith were others) Reed asked 
to judge Dido. Reed, of course, was seeking 
expert favorable opinion on the play to con- 
vince a dubious Garrick that it was worthy 
of production. In late July or early August, 
1761, Reed gave Churchill the tragedy and 
four days later called at his home. 
Churchill, Reed relates, “ spoke of the piece 
very favorably,” and said he “could pro- 
pose two or three slight alterations which 
would be for the better.”’ Churchill re- 
quested Reed to leave the play with him for 
a few days, “in which interval he would 
read it more critically & comment his 
observations to paper.” But to Reed’s dis- 
appointment, he did not see the satirist when 
he visited Churchill a second time. Instead, 
his mother greeted Reed and handed him 
the following letter: 

Dear Sir, 

According to my promise, when I had 
the pleasure to see you, I have perus’d 
your tragedy, with an intention of 
delivering my opinion more particularly, 
than I did at that time: but as I am 
inform’d in the course of conversation that 
my opinion is ask’d, not merely for your 
own satisfaction but with a more public 
view I must beg leave to be excus’d. I 
shall be glad at any time that suits you to 
see you, & heartily wish you success. 
Business prevented, or I should have 
given my answer in person. 

I am, sir, your very humble Servant 
Cha. Churchill 

In a footnote Reed offers this explanation 
for the letter: “ Mr. Churchill (as he after- 
wards told me) was inform’d by Mr. 
[Robert] Lloyd that in case of a rupture 
with Mr. Garrick, I intended to avail myself 
of his favorable opinion of Dido, & to 
publish it in contradiction to the Manager’s 
objections—By this it appears this great 
Satirist was even afraid of giving offence 
to Mr. Garrick.” 


* All quotations from ‘“ Theatrical Duplicity,” 
including Churchill’s letter, can be found on p. 23. 
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Quite possibly Reed is right. Churchill, 
just a few months before his letter to Reed, 
had published his Rosciad (March, 1761), in 
which he damned many actors but 
applauded Garrick. When Garrick per. 
mitted the performance on the Drury Lane 
stage of Taste, a two-act farce by Samuel 
Foote specially revised to lampoon 
Churchill’s marital troubles, boorish appear- 
ance and critical aspirations, Churchill 
wrote The Apology (April, 1761).?_ In it he 
expressed his determination not to “ flatter, 
cringe or bend the knee ” (1. 274) to Garrick. 
Probably it was soon after The Apology 
appeared that Garrick penned an undated 
letter to Robert Lloyd, stating that “* he was 
charmed and raised with the power of his 
[Churchill’s] writing,” and that he continued 
to be his “ great admirer.’”* The date of the 
first meeting between Garrick and Churchill 
is unknown, but after such a letter to Lloyd, 
Churchill’s close friend, it certainly was not 
delayed very long. Even if they did not 
meet before Reed received the letter he 
quotes, it would be understandable if 
Churchill did not wish to risk alienating 
such a powerful (and wealthy) man as 
Garrick because of a comparatively unim- 
portant author’s play, regardless of its merit. 
That the two became good friends we know 
from Thomas Davies, Garrick’s friend and 
biographer, who wrote that “ Churchill was 
frequently entertained by Mr. Garrick at 
Hampton and at his home town, but he 
could never accept of any playhouse free- 
dom or other favour from him.’* Reed’s 
contention that Churchill was not so 
ruggedly independent of Garrick as Davies 
pictures is supported by the record of his 
numerous appeals to Garrick for loans. 

Tradition places the separation of 
Churchill from his wife some time before 
March, 1761, when The Rosciad made him 
famous almost overnight. The fact that his 
mother, and not his wife, gave Reed the 
letter quoted above suggests that Churchill 
had left her before August, 1761. Just how 


* See Edward H. Weatherly, ‘‘ The Personal and 
Literary Relationship of Charles ——, and 
David Garrick,” Studies In Honor of A. R. 
cen University of Missouri Studies, XxI, 1 

* The iw Correspondence of David Garrick, 
ed. James Boaden (London, 1831), II, 337-338. 

“Memoirs of the Life of David Garrick, Esq. 
(London, 1787), I, 325. This is quoted in the latest 


Churchili biography by Wallace Cable Brown, 
Charles Churchill, Poet, Rake and_ Rebel 
(Lawrence, Kans., 1953), 61. 
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much before continues to a question of 
some consequence to those admirers of 
Churchill who hope to prove that mutual 
incompatibility, rather than his success, was 
responsible for the parting. 

Bradley University. Pe rT 

[By an accident Professor Paul Sawyer’s 
name was omitted from his article on David 
Garrick and the London Cuckolds, June, 
1956, p. 264.] 


BACON AND FELTHAM: VICTIMS 
OF LITERACY PIRACY 


year plagiarism was a_ widespread 
practice during the Renaissance is by 
now a commonplace of scholarship; and 
although it would be unwise to raise the 
charge of word-piracy indiscriminately, as I 
have argued on another occasion in connec- 
tion with Richard Steward’s seeming violation 
of Jeremy Taylor’s Holy Dying,’ sufficient 
material has been accumulated to indicate the 
extensiveness of this practice. To the ever- 
growing list of plagiarists I have one more 
candidate to add; and in studying him here 
we may learn something more of the way 
literary pirates violated the works of others, 
condensing here and ‘editing’ there, or— 
when they were pressed for time—hurriedly 
lifting passages and, in extreme cases, copy- 
ing entire chapters almost word for word. 
The culprit I have discovered is Robert 


| Herne, collector and publisher of Ros Cali. 


Or, A Miscellany of Ejaculations, Divine, 
Morall &c. Being an Extract out of Divers 
Worthy Authors, Antient and Moderne 
(London, 1640). The method employed by 


| Heren is not unlike to that of such antholo- 


—— 





gies as Francis Meres’ Palladis Tamia (1598) 
or Robert Allott’s Wits Theatre of the 
Little World (1599); but while the latter 
compilers acknowledged the sources of 
their quotations, Herne did not deem it 
necessary to go to such lengths. In fact, in 
his dedicatory epistle, addressed to Sir 
Edward Powell of the famous family of 
Elizabethan judges, while acknowledging 
his “ poore Donative ” to be “ The industry 
of many excellently-learned Authors,” he 
claimed nevertheless that their ‘“ severall 
Papers were most accidentally committed to 
me, to be their fortunate, though unworthy, 
preserver and Publisher.” We would have 


** A Note on Renaissance Plagiarism,’ N. & @Q., 
New Series, III (1956), 438-39. 
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been indebted to Herne, indeed, were he 
the first publisher of these “severall 


Papers ”; but having in fact lifted a number 
of passages from works already in print, we 
must regard him instead as a literary pirate 
of the first order. Nor was he modest in 
his plagiarisms: while others hesitated to 
steal whole chapters, Herne not only did 
that, but in addition violated works that 
were among the best-sellers of the time. 
One of his victims was no less a person than 
Sir Francis Bacon; another, and suffering 
even more heavily in Herne’s hands, was 
Owen Feltham. 

The Baconian essay that primarily found 
its way into Herne’s collection was that “ Of 
Studies.” This, one of the original ten 
essays published in 1597 and revised in the 
edition of 1612, was plagiarized either from 
the volume of 1625 or from any later edition 
prior to the publication of Ros Cali. But 
the exact order in which Bacon states his 
observations is almost completely reversed 
by Heren, who evidently misunderstood the 
role of editor as he did that of authorized 
publisher. The two texts begin as follows: 


Bacon 


Studies serue for Delight, for Ornaments, 
and for Ability. Their Chiefe Vse for 
Delight, is in Priuatnesse and Retiring; For 
Ornament, is in Discourse. And for Ability, 
is in the Iudgement and Disposition of 
Businesse. For Expert Men can Execute, 
and perhaps Iudge of particulars, one by 
one; But the generall Counsels, and the Plots, 
and Marshalling of Affaires, come best from 
those that are Learned. To spend too much 
Time in Studies, is Sloth; To vse them too 
much for Ornament, is Affectation; To 
make Iudgement wholly by the Rules is the 
Humour of a Scholler, They perfect Nature, 
and are perfected by Experience: For 
Naturall Abilities, are like Naturall Plants, 
that need Proyning by Study: And Studies 
themselues, doe give forth Directions too 
much at Large, except they be bounded in 
by experience. Crafty Men Contemne 
Studies; Simple Men Admire them; and 
Wise Men Vse them: For they teach not 
their owne Vse; But that is a Wisdome with- 
out them, and aboue them, won by Obser- 
uation. Reade not to Contradict, and 
Confute; Nor to Beleeue and Take for 
granted; Nor to Finde Talke and Discourse; 
But to weigh and Consider. Some Bookes 
are to be Tasted, Others to be Swallowed, 
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and Some Few to be Chewed and Digested: 
That is, some Bookes are to be read onely 
in Parts; Others to be read but not 
Curiously; And some Few to be read wholly, 
and with Diligence and Attention. Some 
Bookes also may be read by Deputy, and 
Extracts made of them by Others: But that 
would be onely in lesse important Argu- 
ments, and the Meaner Sorts of Bookes: 
else distilled Bookes, are like Common 
distilled Waters, Flashy Things.” 


Herne 


Studies perfect Nature, and are perfected 
by experience: for naturall abilities are like 
naturall plants, that need proyning by study. 
And studies themselves doe give forth direc- 
tions too much at large, except they be 
bounded in by experience. 

To spend too much time in studies, is 
sloath: to use them too much for ornament 
is affectation: to make judgement wholly by 
their rules is the honour of a Scholar. 

Crafty men contemne studies, simple men 
admire, them, only wise men use them. 

Studies serue for delight, ornament, and 
ability: their chiefe use for delight is in 
privatenesse; for ornament in discourse: and 
for ability, in judgement and disposition of 
businesse: for expert men can execute and 
perhaps judge of particulars one by one: 
but the generall Councells, and the plots and 
marshalling of affaires, come best from 
those that are learned. 

Reade not to contradict and refute, nor 
to beleeve and take for granted: nor 
to finde talke and discourse, but to weigh 
and consider. 

Some bookes are to be tasted only, others 

to be swallowed, and some few to bee 
chewed and digested: That is, some are to 
be read only in parts, others cursorily, and 
few wholly and with diligent attention.* 
The rest of Bacon’s essay is used by Herne 
without any major departures from the 
original, with the principal exception that 
his Lordship’s Latin phrases were omitted, 
possibly in deference to the compiler’s own 
small Latin. In any case, from the passages 
quoted above, it is clearly evident that 
Herne not only re-shuffled Bacon’s sen- 
tences, but condensed the last section 
drastically, applied his axe to other places, 
and in a hurried transcription changed 
“Humour of a Scholler” to “honour of a 

? The Essayes or Counsels, Civill and Morall 


(London, 1625), pp. 292-93. 
* Ros Coeli (London, 1640), pp. 221-22. 
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Scholer,” “confute ” to “refute,” and| 
“curiously ” to “cursorily.” Herne’s in.| 
debtedness to Bacon does not end here,* but| 
we must move on to his more blatant 
plagiarism from the other main work that 
was “ accidentally committed ” to his care. 

This was  Feltham’s’ essays entitled 
Resolves. In its first edition of 1620 (?), 
this work contained one hundred essays; 
but the number was doubled in 1628, and 
before Herne’s labours were published, 
Feltham’s collection had reached its sixth 
edition (1636). It is interesting to note that 
in the third edition of 1628-29, which was in 
all probability used by Herne, Feltham in- 
serted a new address to the reader in which 
he undertook to defend himself against | 
charges of plagiarism. According to 
Feltham, he failed to quote his authorities | 
because he was a gentleman, not a scholar; | 
and a gentleman, he explained, “ should use 
them rather, as brought in by Memon), 
raptim, and occasionall; than by Study, 
search, or strict collection: especially in 
Essay, which of all writing, is the neerest 
to a running Discourse. I haue so used 
them, as you may see I doe not steale, but 
borrow. If I doe; let the Reader trace me, 
and if hee will, or can, to my _ shame 
discover; there is no cheating like the 
Felony of Wit: Hee which theeves that, 
robbes the Owner, and coozens those that 
heare him.”’ Herne, of course, was not 
concerned with such insignificant details as 
the felony of wit; still less could he be 
bothered to recall from memory his 
authorities in a fresh context. Feltham had 
done that, and since he had done it well, it 
was clearly presumptuous of Herne to 
attempt an improvement. As a result, he 
used the Resolves freely: occasionally, a few | 
passages in Feltham’s work became indepen- 
dent sections in Ros Ceali® or were scattered 
throughout the latter work;’ in other 
instances, entire essays were lifted verbatim | 
with the elimination only of a few sen- 
tences.* But at one point Herne evidently 

“In my study, cited above, I have also indicated 
Herne’s a from the essay ‘“‘ Of Truth.” 

5 Resolves. A Duple Century, 3rd edn. (London, 
1628-9), ‘“‘ Address to the Reader.’’ 


*As in Feltham, p. 62 (“Of Poverty”), and 
Herne, p. 284. 





— 











2 in Feltham, p. 244 (‘ Of Fate’), and Herne, 


p. ; 

*See Feltham, pp. 348-49 (“Of Workes without | 
Faith’), and Herne, pp. 43-44; Feltham, pp. 10- | 
13 (“Of Puritans ”’), and Herne, pp. 283-84; and 
in pp. 249-52 (‘Of Hope’’), and Herne, pp. 
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grew tired of the thankless task of thinly 
disguising his piracies, for he turned to six 
of Feltham’s essays, dropped one, edited the 
others haphazardly, and copied them in 
exactly the same order as that given by his 
victim.° 

Though the foremost place among 
Renaissance plagiarists must be allotted to 
Anthony Nixon, who has by merit been 
raised to that bad eminence,’® the obscure 
Herne also has a justifiable claim to infamy. 
And this we are obliged to acknowledge not 
only because he daringly violated two of the 
most popular works of his time, but also 
because he unscrupulously claimed he was 
their preserver and publisher. 


C. A. PATRIDES. 
University of California, Berkeley. 


‘Feltham, pp. 266-86 (Essays LXXXVI-XCI), 


and Herne, pp. 261-69. ’ 
See F. P. Wilson, ‘“‘Some English Mock- 


Prognostications,” The Library, 4th Series, XIX 
(1939), 28-31; and Lambert Ennis, ‘ Anthony 
Nixon: Jacobean Plagiarist and Hack,” HLQ, III 
(1939-40), 377-401. 


“COMIC RELIEF” IN OTWAY’S 
“VENICE PRESERV’D ” 


THE commentator who mentions “ comic 

relief” in Otway’s Venice Preserv’d is 
likely to feel that he has stepped into a 
buzzsaw, and may find himself dismissed as 
a “naive critickin” who “has subscribed 
himself a complete ass.”* The Antonio- 
Aquilina underplot (so the argument runs) 
is no diversion, no mere relaxation of 
tension, but an important structural element 
in accounting for the tragedy of Jaffeir, 
Pierre and Belvidera. J. C. Ghosh, for 
example, cites Goethe as subscribing to the 
“functionalism ” of Antonio;? Aline Mack- 
enzie Taylor, after intimating that the 
“comedy ” of the scenes is all a matter of 
taste and that such comedy was unwelcome 
on the stage between 1718 and 1895, finds 
that the underplot is a necessary contribu- 
tion to the political impact of the play: 
“The political significance of the Nicky- 
Nacky scenes, taken in themselves, is clear, 
and their function in the play with regard 
to the political sentiment of the day is 


Montague Summers, The Sooie Works of 
Thomas Otway (Bloomsbury: The Nonesuch Press, 
1926), I, Ixxxviiin. 

*J. C. Ghosh, The Works of Thomas Otway 
(Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1932), I, 59. 
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understandable,”* and that “In view of the 
political temper of 1682, they are a necessary 
part of the structure.”"* Montague Summers 
suggests that morality, not politics, is being 
spotlighted by the Antonio scenes. “That 
the scenes between Antonio and Aquilina 
should have been so long omitted from the 
representation, and that critics should not 
appreciate how essential they are to the 
action of the tragedy, is surely a most 
astonishing and incomprehensible puzzle. 
It was necessary that Otway should paint the 
corruption of Venice, her stews not only 
nurseries of lust but dens of murder; the 
old senator, with his itching priapism, creep- 
ing at midnight to his whore, whose house 
is the very rendezvous of cut-throats sworn 
to pull the Republic about his ears, to slit 
his weasand and pillage his goods; the fine 
speaker in the council-house mowing and 
gibbering lewd baby-talk, slobbering and 
mewling, as he is lashed to desire: by the 
termagant strumpet. The reverse of the 
medal must needs be shown.” 

Of these three apologies offered for the 
Antonio-Aquilina scenes (denigration of the 
Senate so as to account for the existence of 
a conspiracy; political satire at the expense 
of Shaftesbury in the character of Antonio; 
insistence on the tone of moral degradation 
which permeates the play), only Summers’ 
takes into account the frank emotionalism 
of Otway’s play; and all three viewpoints 
tends to explain away the comedy. Emphasis 
on Venice Preserv’d as logic, politics or 
melodramatics overlooks an essential fact: 
that Antonio is a stock comic character, that 
the scenes were accepted by Otway’s 
audience (and today, by students reading 
the play) as funny. There is something 
laughable about the drivelling old sybarite 
crawling on the floor before Aquilina, 
pleading with her to whip him like a dog, 
then howling miserably outside when she 
takes him at his word and lays on the lash 
with a vengeance. The themes of masoch- 
ism and perversion do not obscure the comic 
element. In fact, the Antonio-Aquilina 
scenes have to be read with a “ double- 
take”: the comedy is obvious, the ugliness 
must be discovered lying just below the 
comic surface. The real function of these 
scenes lies in that double-take. 


* Aline Mackenzie Taylor, Next to Shakespeare 
(Durham: Duke University Press, 1950), p. 56. 

‘ Ibid., p. 59. 7 

5 Summers, loc. cit., p. Ixxxviii. 
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Consider the setting of the play. The 
Venice of Otway’s play is a nightmare land, 
incomprehensible to the innocents Jaffeir, 
Pierre and Belvidera. Kafka-like, all three 
watch facades crumble, and must learn to 
recognize that things are not as they seem. 
Pierre wants to see justice in the world, and 
forces himself to fall in with a conspiracy 
for which he could have no sympathy if he 
weren't blinded by his own passion for 
righteousness. Belvidera, all evidence to the 
contrary, beguiles herself and Jaffeir into 
believing the Senate is honest, merciful. 
And Jaffeir is faced with one nightmarish 
dilemma after another. First, he must 
choose between his loyalty to the state and 
the conspirators. On the surface of it, the 
conspiracy seems fair, for he associates it 
with his friend Pierre. But, as he learns 
from Renault’s attack on Belvidera and 
from overhearing the conspirators’ plan to 
turn rebellion into a blood-bath, the fairness 
of the plot is all an illusion. So he must 
make a second choice, this time between his 
friendship, represented by Pierre, and the 
claims of justice, represented by the Senate. 
But, in his innocence, he still has not learned 
that a whited outside hides corruption; the 
Senate promises mercy, but instead, after 
Jaffeir has betrayed the plot, delivers Pierre 
to the torturers. Jaffair has had to choose 
between two apparent goods, which, upon 
examination, reveal themselves as harbour- 
ing evil. When we compare Jaffeir’s situa- 
tion to, say, Antony’s in Dryden’s All For 
Love, we see the complexity of Otway’s 
play. Antony’s choices are unambiguous: 
Ventidius, Octavia and __ Dollabella 
marshalled against Cleopatra; virtue, hon- 
orable love and friendship met face to face 
with degradation. But no matter which way 
Jaffeir chooses, he is wrong. He, Pierre 
and Belvidera do not recognize the world, 
for they are no part of it; their innocence is 
their tragic flaw, and once they see beneath 
the surface of Venice, they are suffocated 
by what they discover. In the climax of 
the play, these three are not really being 
punished, they’ve escaped from an insane 
world. 

The central theme of Otway’s play, then, 
is the exile of innocence; and the tragedy 
depends on innocence looking beneath the 
surface appearance to the ugliness just 
underneath. The play is, in effect, an 
extended double-take, a grim and oppressive 
version of the comic scenes between Antonio 
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and Aquilina. The comic element of the| 
play functions, not simply as complement to| 
the main action, but as corrolary. To deny 
the comedy of the Antonio underplot is to 
deny its real significance as a symbol of! 
Otway’s theme. R. E. Husues. 

Boston College, 

Chestnut Hill, Mass. 





THE BRIETZCKE DIARY 
(Continued from cci. 314) 


Mon. 24th August 
A Council sat today, I met Capt. Whit | I 
field in St. Jas. Square when I invited him! 
to dine with me today as he is going out of 

Town tomorrow, so I met Him in the park 

& took him to Dinner with the Miss C & P, 

Ways and Mr. Crisp drank Tea with us. We ) 
went to George’s Coffee House,’ and after 

walking in the Park took Coach to| 
Ranelagh, where there was rather more Coy, | 
than last Wedy. The Queen was strongly 
expected today, but she don’t come, for the 
wind has been very contrary ever since She 
set out. 


Pg SOE 


Tue. 25th. 

My Lord did not come to the Office today. 
Harriot very unhappy in her temper & can- 
not help showing it upon all occasions. 


Wed. 26th. 

Councils are held very frequent now, today 
one sat till 4, when a Messenger (Mr. 
Monnot) was immediately dispatched to Mr. 
Stanley at Paris, He carried the last Pro- 
posals that we intend to make, which, if the 
French don’t accept of Mr. Stanley is to 
leave the Kingdom immediately without 
taking Leave; Indeed, they have hitherto | 
carried on this Negociation as if they only 
wanted to fetch Breath, I am sure they have 
given Us an excessive deal of Trouble by 
their Propositions Memoires etc. that we 
could have ratified 20 Treaties, which is not 
a Sign as if they intended coming to any | 
Terms of Accomodation, but it appears as 
if They only wanted to gain Time, and to 
slacken our operations, which however we | 
shall pursue with the same Vigour as ever, | 
notwithstanding as Peace may be settling, 
but till it is concluded we shall not stop Our 
Hands as they taught us Experience at the 





—~ 


*George’s Coffee House, in the Strand, near 
Temple Bar. 
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Treaty of Aix la Chapelle not to trust to 
Appearances with them. 


Thur. 27th. 

I was to see the Chapel which is fitting up 
in a handsome Manner for the Wedding & 
Mr. Morin & Mr. Shadwell & Mr. Wace 
went with me to see it. Every Body’s Con- 
versation is upon the Kg’s Marriage & about 
the Queen, and various are People’s Con- 
jectures upon her Person, & the descriptions 
the same. By what I hear from one of the 
Messengers She is rather handsome, of a 
fine Heighth & altogether most accom- 
plished. The Kg. is impatient for her safe 
Arrival in England. 


Frid. 28th. 

I went to see the Chapel which is fitted up 
in a very handsome Manner against His 
Mjsts Wedding, all the Seats are taken away 
and there is a Stall as it is calld erected on 
the left Hand for the Kg. & one for the 
Queen on the Right Hand Side. 


Sat. 29th. 

Mr. Palman call upon me but Mr. Wace’s 
Wife and Sists did not come, so we did not 
get to the Library. Mr. Shadwell and I 
took a walk in the two great Rooms that 
have been refitting up stairs, next year it 
will be handsome, when they have taken in 
the Large Room as they intend, which will 
make a fine Addition to the Palace. 


Sun. 30th. 

Up at 4+ past 5 & after calling at the office 
where a Mail & Messenger were in I went to 
the George in Piccadilly and Ancell came 
about 8, when we mounted Our Horses, 
considering I had not rode since the P. of 
Wales’s Death, I bore our journey to Hamp- 
ton Court tolerably, where we found Mr. & 
Mrs. Wright at Home, after a little Refresh- 
ment we went to see Hampton Court & 
Gardens which are really magnificent. Mr. 
Garrick invited us into His Seat in the 
Chapel there, after Dinner we took a ride 
out to Sunbury where we drank tea with 
Mr. Pelly and his Daugh. & Son, & then to 
walk, but I was very tired with this ride & 
could hardly set my Horse Home, where I 
was glad to get, we supped early and went 
to bed. Mr. and Mrs. Rice are very good 
sort of People, She is very clever in Her 
House, and He very hearty. 
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Mon. 31st. 

Up at 5 and went fishing in the Thames, but 
not much Sport, after Breakfast we mounted 
Our Horses & set off for Town, I was very 
stiff, and just before we got to Fulham, my 
Horse tumbled down & flung me, most 
luckily I received no hurt, in going to my 
Office see Mr. Arnold who said Miss Arnold 
was just come and meet Mrs. Fraser in Pall 
Mall & I got there in time enough for my 
Lord, when he went to Court I walkd in the 
Park with young Mr. Larpent, & see Miss 
Stanley there, Royer who was with us, knew 
her & Miss Bate with her I did not join 
her, Royer seemed to be very well acquain- 
ted with her. I walkd there in the Evg. 
with young Larpent & Sists he drank Tea 
with us, I went home with my Sisrs. 


Tue. 1st September. 

And a fine day, I sat down on a bench in 
the Park & talked to Sr. Orlando Bridge- 
man, where Durant came and sat down but 
I took no Notice of Him. In the Evg. walkd 
there With Pigot & bowed to Miss Bate, & 
went Home to Mrs Cowes, then to my office 
& finished the Copies of the Circulars 
notifying his Maj’s Marriage; so much are 
we before Hand in Business, for Princess 
Charlotte, our intended Queen, is not yet 
come, nor indeed can She till the Wind 
changes, bowed to Miss Rooks in the Park. 


Wed. 2nd. 

My Lord did not come to the Office today, 
His Lordp. seldom omits coming to the 
office, Mr. Shadwell has had the Gout a 
little now walkd with me in the Park, I 
drank tea at Lord Lindores where Coll. 
Brown & Miss were, Sukey & 
I went into the Park, but it grows dark 
very soon now, a little after 7. to my Office 
as usual & Home. They have been for some 
time past painting the Triumphal Arch in 
Somerset House that is to be put up in Westr 
Hall for the Coronation. 


Thur. 3rd. 

I walkd in the Park this Mg. with sweet 
Miss Stanley, She chatted very civil & is a 
dear Creature, but I fear I shall not be the 
happy Man (at least by what Miss Rowarth 
said). 


Sun. 6th. 
Was at Chapel, & in Sermon Time heard 
the Guns in the Park fire, which I imagined 
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to be for the Queen, & when I got to the 
Office heard, that the Fleet under Ld. Anson 
on board of which is the Queen, had been 
seen a few Leagues off, various are People’s 
Opinions about this Fleet, some saying one 
thing & some another I joined Farrel & 
Burghall & Greenfield in the Park then Miss 
Stanley & Miss Bates, & Mr. Farrel came 
to us Miss Stanley asked Farrel if He had 
delivered his Message he smiled & said no; 
in the Evg. met Farrel at the Bedford who 
told me Miss Stanley had desired Him to 
tell me, what He no ways liked to do, which 
was that She thought it odd, nay almost or 
quite (I don’t know which nor it don’t 
matter much which) impertinent in Mr. B. 
always to join Her, he said He meant no 
Harm nor Nothing in it. Miss Bate said 
He took my Part, & said I was to be pitied. 
So I am for a Fool, for I was very wretched 
with this cruel Declaration. Supped at the 
Bedford with Mr. Farrel & Mr. Maccarta 
& Mr. Shucraft & went Home in good Time, 
tho’ not in Spirits. 


Mon. 7th. 

When I got to the Office found that young 
Mr. Larpent & Mr. Ancell had been up all 
Night, Expresses coming in every Minute 
about the Queen almost, & that my Ld. Bute, 
& even The King had had boxes sent them at 
3 & 4 of the Mg., Accts. still very intricate 
about Her Mj. except that Her Mj. is safe 
& well off Harwich, where Lord Anson 
waited for further Orders. 


Tue. 8th. 

Had a Dutch Mail in this Mg. which 
detained me till 3, when I went to Lady 
Harrington’s, to see the Queen arrive at the 
Garden Door of St. James’s, where His Mj. 
came as soon as Her Mj. got into the 
Garden, He went up to the Queen, who fell 
upon Her Knee, but The Kg. took Her up, 
& went into the Palace immediately with 
Her, where they dined with all the Royal 
Family; I never saw such a Multitude of 
People as were assembled upon this 
Occasion, & such universal Joy as appeared 
in everyboyd’s Countenance, but I was 
forced, in the midst of all the publick Joy, 
to go & work again at the Office & did not 
get Home till near 5. My Sisrs & I drest, & 
went in a Coach to the Park, & thro’ the 
Green Park, I went to Court to try to get 
them in, to see the Kg. & Queen ge to 
Chapel to be married, but the Orders given 
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for keeping out every Body but what were 
full drest were so strict that I could not get 
them in so we walkd thro’ the Park again 
which was extreem pleasant took Coach at 
Whitehall & went Home. about 3 the Guns 
fired at the Queen’s Arrival at the Palace 
& at 10 at Night while the Royal Nuptials 
were celebrating, the Illuminations, Joy & 
every Demonstrations that the People of all 
Ranks & Degrees could show their Happi- 
ness upon this Occasion, are much better 
conceived than expressed. 


Wed. 9th September. 


Went to Mr. Ely at his Office to desire He 


would put my Sisrs into the Gallery to Night. 
He said he could not put them in but would 
me. a Great Court today which must tire 
Her Mj. prodigiously, & having a Ball at 
night too, Mr. Jenkinson was drest very 
handsome in a Suit of Cherry Coloured 
Velvet & was introduced to the Queen, he 
& Mr. Weston were asking me whether the 
King or the Queen would be tired first such 
a Bustle & the Quantities of People crowd- 
ing about the Palace are beyond Description 
almost. I drest & after Dinner went to 
Mr. Ely’s as He promised me, but he never 
went over with me & sent Burgess, when the 
Gallery was full, I got round but the Ladies 
there would not make room for me they 
were so damned ill natured & Mr. Evans 
behaved very rude, so I was forced to go 
out again & went & coold myself at Ld. 
Chamberlain’s Office & walkd Home, less 
disappointed than anyone could imagine at 
not seing such a fine sight as It must have 
been but I have, during the 5 Years & 1/2 
I have been in the Office been so subject to 
Disappointments of all kinds particularly 
of Diversion. When I got Home I found 
Miss Borgards & Mr. Blackwood at Home 
they are come to stay with Us a few days. 
Poor Miss Bett is a dismal Piece of Goods in 
going Home to dinner see Miss Stanley & 
Miss Bate at the Pastry Cook’s Shop in 
Spring Gardens I went to the Park again 
but did not see them, nor take any Notice 
of then while in the Shop. 


Thur. 10th. 

Miss Borgards were shopping all the Mg. 
but they & Mr. Blackwood dined with us. 
He is a goodnatured Man having no employ 
of any kind & I hope he will make It his 
Employment to please Her. Bet Borgard 
grows more disagreable than ever, I suppose 
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Disappointment works upon Her now She 
grows older. 


Sat. 12th. 

A Dutch Mail kept us this fine Mg. till 
past 2 when I went into the Park, & see 
Miss Stanley Bate & Farrel as soon as I had 
got out of the Green Park, I bowd but did 
not join them, they laughed a good deal but 
I was in no laughing Humour. I walkd 
with Maccartie, Shucraft & young Green- 
field after Dinner I drest myself & in going 
to the once dear Walk I met Miss Stanley 
Bate etc. in Soho Square I bowd but did 
not join them I turned back & went into 
the Park where I see them, but as they 
turned out of the Walk they were in, I did 
not join them, met Miss S. her sisr. & her 
litle Boy, then walkd by myself in the 
furthermost Walk from them, & tore a 
Letter into Pieces I had in my Pocket for 
Miss Stanley, in walking along in a gloomy 
Mood, Lady Harrington calld to me as She 
was looking from her wall & at last gave 
me her key to come in, in sight of Miss 
Stanley which pleased me a little, Her Ladyp 
was very civil & made me drink Tea with 
her & her 2 Dagts Lady Caroline Lady 
Bell & Miss Soper who played upon the 
organ & MHarpischord, I was mightily 
pleased with this Honor, as She & her 
Daugts were very civil, I put up a letter for 
her to Mr. Harris; Mrs. Armitage came to 
us a tonight, in spite of what has been 
said. 


Sun. 13th Sept. 

After Breakfast I went to Lady Harrington’s 
but Lord Petersham who I was to take to 
West Hall & Abbey to show Him the 
Scaffolding so I went after Him & met Him 
& his Bror. Mr. Stanhope there & see them 
safe Home. upon my Word the Honours I 
met with from Lady Harrington last Night 
were very agreable & I must say, flattered 
my Vanity a little tho’ not very much. Un- 
doubtedly it must be pleasing to meet with 
such a Reception from Her Ladyship who 
is a great Lady & can show it when She 
pleases. Met Miss Arnold in the Park this 
Mg. & walkd with her & Mrs. Fraser. I 
had not see Miss Arnold since about this 
Time last Year for She has been in the 
Country. 


Mon. 14th. 
I went into the Park today & see Miss 
Stanley & Bate walking there with Mr. 
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Farrel, but I only bowd. She (Miss Stanley) 
seems insensible of any Thing that’s feeling; 
tho’ She don’t seem to want sense. but 
pretty women always give themselves such 
Airs as are generally insupportable, not con- 
sidering that a pretty modest Behaviour & 
Deportment of the Body would add a 
thousand charms, which they never possess 
for want of Modesty. 


Thur. 17th. 

Calid upon Schutz at the Treasury & we 
went to West Hall, & meet Mrs. Fraser Miss 
Arnold Miss etc, & walkd all about 
with them we went to see the Ovens & 
Kitchens built for the Coronation in Cotton 
Garden,’ I left them in Parliament Street as 
I was afraid of being too late tho’ I was in 
time for my Lord. Mrs. Fraser is very much 
altered in her Person (growing very fat) as 
well as in her Behaviour, but I thank God 
Almighty, I have done with her husband & 
want nothing of either. 


Frid. 18th. 

Very busy today, indeed we have always a 
great deal to do at this Conjuncture. No 
Ticket yet for the Coronation, doubtfull of 
It. 


Sat. 19th. 

Was at Regniers & bespoke my Cloathes 
this Mg., in the Evg. I got the Pattern for 
the Laces but I did not like Them. I drank 
Tea at Lady Lindores, they all said there it 
would be ridiculous to go in new Laced 
Cloathes there, I went to the Office & took 
Wright with me to the Lace Shop (Regniers) 
& as I did not like the Laces there I put 
off my Cloathes for Monday & Mr. Wright 
& I went to the Bedford Arms in South- 
ampton Street while we were at the Bedford 
Coffee House they were talking of Baggs 
Affair with Obrien the Actor, & Mr. Rooke 
was talking of his having sent Mr. Bagg 
for his Sword. 


Sun. 20th. 

At Somerset Chapel, & then at St. Jas. where 
I see the Queen for the 1st time to dis- 
tinguish Her, The Kg. likes her & I hope her 
Qualifications which they say are many, 
will make up for her Deficiencies in Beauty 
I walkd in the Park with Mr. Larpent, & 


* Cotton Garden, near Cotton House, the home 
of Sir Robert Cotton (founder of the Cotton 
Library) by Westminster Hall. 
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then with Mr. Schutz who joined Miss 
Stanley, & I did too, but I said very little, 
she can chat agreable enough to others but 
never does to me, I am convinced now She 
don’t like me & J will strive to cool if I can 
drank Coffee at the Smyrna then walked in 
the Park with Miss Woods & Butchers, went 
to the Bedford, & see Dawes Bettenson & 
Farrel. The walks in the Park of an Evg. 
are almost over now, except on a Sunday. 


Mon. 21st September. 

At last Mr. Jenkinson gave me a Ticket for 
the Coronation, & all the Office I sent about 
my Cloaths but could not have Them done. 
a rainy Day but I hope it won't rain to 
Morrow. Mr. Featherstone & I about 2 
o’clock went & see the Abbey where had 
been a Rehearsal of the Musick to be per- 
formed to Morrow, & the scaffolding there 
was so grand I never see any Thing like it, 
I went in the eveg; to the Office & Feather- 
stone went home with me to fetch my 
Cloathes & I went to the Office, we laid 
down for Two Hours, and about 4 in the 
Mg. set off for the Hall but were forced to 
quit our Chairs & walk on the Platform to 
West. Hall I never (see) so many Coaches & 
Chairs together & such a vast Bustle in all 
my life. d-d Council today sat very late. 


Tue. 22nd. 

We got very good places, the 2d Row 
Larpent did not sit with us, about 7 had a 
little Dish of Chocolate & we see all the 
Preparations making in Wesr. Hall for the 
Coronation, at 11 the Procession began & 
the Peers and Peeresses were not all properly 
placed till 12 or 1, the Kg. & Queen walked 
each under Canopies of State supported by 
the Barons of the Cinque Ports in odd 
antique tho’ pretty Dresses of Crimson 
Satten, every Body walked uncovered in 
going, & the Procession, which was 
immensely grand did not get out of the Hall 
till past 1, when I got down Stairs & walkd 
up & down to refresh myself, I tossed Lady 
Caroline Stanhope a roll up as She desired 
me into the Gallery, see Mr. Wace & 
Larpent who looked very well about 11 I 
spyed Lady Lindores Miss Hayes etc. & Miss 
Stanley in the opposite gallery who I looked 
at but She did not see, or did not chuse to 
see me, I got a Roll & went up to my seat 
again, where we sat waiting & expecting the 
Return of the Procession which did not 
come in till dark when the Kg; entered the 
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Hall It was all illuminated in 2 minutes by 
means of a wildfire Rope suspended to each 
of the Chandeliers and nothing could exceed 
the show in the Hall, when the Kg. & Queen 
were at Super at the top of the Hall & the 
Peers and Peeresses on each Side, I was 
quite struck with the Sight it was so extra- 
ordinary. 


Wed. 23rd. 
sent for to my Office for the Dutch Mail, 


which is not agreeable after being enter- 
tained as I was yesy;—to go to work when 


most People are resting their wearied Limbs | 
after so much fatigue as every Body must | 
At Night | 


have had at the Coronation. 





copied a Paper given to The Earl of Bristol | 
Our Ambassador at Madrid by Geo. Wace, | 


which seems to indicate as if that Court 


was inclinable to go to Loggerheads with 
Us. 


Thur. 24th. 

More Work this Mg. indeed we have a 

great deal now but much better done, & in 

a more regular Manner than I ever remem- 

ber ii if every Body would but do their 

Share, it would be easier for Some. 
(Communicated by Miss ELMA HAILey.) 

(To be continued) 


WORDSWORTH IN THE 
SUPPLEMENT TO THE ‘CAMBRIDGE 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE’ 


N° comprehensive bibliographical survey 

of a big subject can achieve complete- 
ness, and any contributor to the new Supple- 
ment to the Cambridge Bibliography of 
English Literature must expect to have 
errors and omissions pointed out. Yet I 
feel that the section on Wordsworth severely 
strains our indulgence towards human 
fallibility. It includes a number of very 
slight contributions—I know, because I 
wrote one of them—but its omissions rob it 
of a good deal of its usefulness as a guide 
to the student. 

Here is a supplement for the years 1934- 
1954, which does not, I think, contain any- 
thing that the editor’s Preface would not 
lead us to expect to find recorded. I con- 
cede that the filling of gaps from 1934 to 
1938 is a matter on which differences of 
judgment are possible, and that coverage to 
the end of 1954 is claimed only ‘as nearly 
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as possible’. I abbreviate ‘ Wordsworth’ 

to ‘W.’ throughout, but otherwise follow 

C.B.E.L. conventions. 

Weaver, B. W.’s Prelude: An Intimation 
of Certain Problems in Criticism. SP. 
XXXI, 1934. 

W.’s Prelude: The Poetic Function of 
Memory. SP. XXXIV, 1937. 

W.: Forms and Images. SP. XXXV, 
1938. 

W.: The Growth of a Poet’s Mind. 
Michigan Academy of Science, Arts 
and Letters, XXIV, 1938. 

W.’s Prelude: The Shaping Spirit. 
XXXVII, 1940. 

W.: The Property of Fortitude. /bid. 

W.: The Aesthetic Intimation. PQ. XIX, 
1940. 

Strout, A. L. W.W. and John Wilson: a 
Review of their Relations between 1802 
and 1817. PMLA. XLIX, 1934. 

Celauro, P. W.W. Palermo, 1935. 

Brooks, B. G. W. and the Horatian Spirit. 
MLR. XXXII, 1937. 

Beach, J. W. Reason and Nature in W. 
JHI. I, 1940. 

Burton, M. E. How W. Changed the 
Diction of The Prelude. College Eng. II, 
1941. 

Logan, J. V. England’s Peril and W. 
Sewanee Rev. C, 1942. 

Daniel, R. Jeffrey and W. Ibid. 

Merchant, W. M. W.’s Godwinian Period. 
Comparative Literature Studies, IV, 1942. 

Dockhorn, K. W. und die Rhetorische 
Tradition in England. Géttingen, 1944. 

Noyes, R. W. and Burns. PMLA. LIX, 
1944, 

Watters, R. E. W.’s ‘Amaranthine Flower 
of Faith’. MLQ. V, 1944. 

Dyson, H. V. D. The Old Cumberland 
Beggar and the Wordsworthian Unities [in 
Essays on the Eighteenth Century Pre- 
sented to D. Nichol Smith, Oxford, 1945.] 

de Selincourt, E. Wordsworthian and Other 


SP. 


Studies. Oxford, 1947. 
Gallie, W. B. Is The Prelude a Philosophi- 
cal Pcem? Philosophy, XXII, 1947. 


Clarke, C. Nature’s Education of Man. 
Philosophy, XXIII, 1948. 

Loss and Consolation in the Poetry of 
W. (1798-1805). English Studies, XXXI, 
1950. 

Benziger, J. Tintern Abbey Revisited. 

PMLA. LXV, 1950. 
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Smyser, J. W. Coleridge’s Use of W.’s 
Juvenilia. Ibid. 

Bland, D. S. W. and Constable. 
VII, 1951. 

Hayden, D. Toward an Understanding of 
W.’s The Borderers. MLN. LXVI, 1951. 


English, 


Hedin, G. Natur och Politik i W.’s 
Ungdomsverk. Géteborg, 1951. 
Meyer, G. W. W.: An Appreciation. 


Tulane Stud. in Eng. III, 1952. 


Abrams, M. H. W. and Coleridge on 
Diction and Figures. Eng. Inst. Essays, 
1952. 


Ure, P. W.’s Michael: The Picture of a 
Man. Durham Univ. Journ. New Ser. 
XIII, 1952. 

Baird, J. R. W.’s ‘Inscrutable Workman- 
ship’ and the Emblems of Reality. 
PMLA. LXVIII, 1953. 

Danby, J. F. The Simple W. Cambridge 

Journ. VI, 1953. 
The ‘Nature’ of W. Cambridge Journ. 
VII, 1954. 

Price, M. Imagination in The White Doe 
of Rylstone. PQ. XXXIII, 1954. 

Mayo, R. The Contemporaneity of the 
Lyrical Ballads. PMLA. LXIX, 1954. 
Raysor, T. M. The Themes of Immortality 

and Natural Piety in W.’s Immortality 

Ode. Ibid. 

Smith, C. J. The Contrarieties in W.’s 
Dualistic Imagery. J/bid. 

= S.C. W.’s River Duddon Sonnets. 
Ibid. 

The compilation of this list has brought 
to light a number of errors, of which the 
most serious is the conflation into one 
person of J. Smith, who wrote in Scrutiny, 
VII, 1938, and J. C. Smith, the author of 
A Study of Wordsworth, 1944. The others 
I give under the year of entry and name 
of author. 

1937, Vierrock. Read ‘ Viebrock ’, and ‘ des 
SchGnen ’. 

1938, Wells. In the fifth entry, read ‘ 1846’ 
for ‘ 1840’. 

1945, Christenson. Read ‘ Christensen ’. 

1946, Worthington. Delete ‘[Rptd. ELH. 
XLV, 1947.]’. 

1947, Fairchild. Read ‘H.N.’ for ‘M.N.’. 

1947, Wright. Read ‘in his Choice’. 

1948, McLean. Read ‘ MacLean’. 

1951, Rivers. Read ‘ Keats’s’. 


J. C. MAXWELL. 
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DUCIS’ “ HAMLET” AND MUSSET’S 
“ LORENZACCIO ” 


T° Pierre Antoine de la Place (1707-1793) 

credit must be given for introducing 
France to the works of Shakespeare in 1745. 
Despite errors and frequent omissions in his 
translations of the plays the first of four 
volumes devoted to Shakespeare did include 
a Discours sur le thédtre anglais in which he 
extolled the dramatist and defended his dis- 
regard for the unities. La Place’s transla- 
tion which preceded the more faithful 
rendering of the text presented later by 
Pierre Le Tourneur (1757-1788) in 1766, was 
used by Jean-Francois (1733-1816) in 1769 
for his adaptation of Hamlet. In his under- 
taking Ducis was obliged to change the 
tragedy drastically in order to cater to the 
taste of the critical theatre-goers in Paris.’ 
He observed only the unities and retained 
only five of the main characters, Hamlet, 
Claudius, Polonius, Gertrude, and Ophelia, 
and only one of the minor personages, 
Voltimand, who became captain of the guard 
instead of a courtier. In addition, two new 
roles were created when Gertrude and 
Hamlet were provided with Elvire and 
Norceste, respectively, as confidants. Ophelia 
was made the daughter of Claudius who, as 
the play opens, is plotting with Polonius to 
overthrow Hamlet now on the throne of his 
late father. Thus. in compliance with the 
formula of French Classicism, the stage is 
already set for a quick and decisive un- 
folding of the action. 

Hamlet addresses the ghost of his father 
who remains invisible to Norceste and 
Voltimand: 

Fuis spectre €épouvantable! 

Porte au fond des tombeaux 

redoutable!? 

The dull observations of Norceste replace 
any profound soliloquy : 


Un roi meurt par un crime et pourquoi pensez- 
vous 
Que votre pére est mort par de semblables 
coups ?* 
When planning his revenge Hamlet is 
faced with a situation strongly reminiscent 
of Rodrigue’s plight in Le Cid: 


ton aspect 


*See Mary Gertrude Cushing, Pierre La Tourneur 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1908) and 
Paul Albert, Variétés morales et littéraires (Paris: 
Hachette, 1879). 

> Oeuvres de Jean-Francois (Paris: 


Ducis 
Nepveu, 1819) I, 31. 


* Ducis, p. 37 
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Immoler Claudius, punir cet inhumain, 


C’est plonger a sa fille un poignard dans le 


sein .. .* 


Only in Act IV do we have any suggestion 
of a profound soliloquy where a few lines 
vaguely recall some of the sublime poetry 
of the original : 


Mourons. Que craindre encor quand on a 
cessé d’étre? ' f 

La mort—c’est le sommeil—c’est un réveil peut- 
étre. 


Peut-étre. . . . Ah! C’est ce mot qui glace 
épouvanté 

L’homme au bord du cercueil par le doute 
arréte!* 


Finally, when Hamlet confesses to Ophelia 
that he must punish her father, he is con- 
fronted not by a sensitive damsel strewing 
flowers but an enraged heroine of true 
Cornelian stature: 


Hamlet. Ma gloire est d’étre fils. 

Ophélie. Et la mienne 4 mon tour. 

Est au devoir du sang d’immoler mon amour.‘ 

In the scenes with Gertrude the stage 
directions take only slight liberties with the 
precepts on verisimilitude in twice requiring 
the appearance of the ghost, which, however, 
on both occasions is visible only to Hamlet. 
Violence in full view of the audience is 
reduced to a minimum. At the end of the 
play Claudius is slain by the mob and 
Gertrude commits suicide. Left alone on 
his throne, Ducis’ Hamlet bears closer 
resemblance to the tyrant in Polyeucte than 
to the heroic and scholarly Dane. Never- 
theless, in all fairness to Ducis he should 
not be remembered merely as a distorter of 
Shakespeare. Sincerely aware of the 
English playwright’s genius, he presented 
him to the French in a form they would 
accept. The play’s popularity attests to its 
success and it at least gave France some 
inkling of Shakespeare’s dramatic powers. 

Still accustomed to Ducis’ Hamlet, the 
French in 1822 were unprepared to accept 
the original and drove away an English 
company that tried to present a Shakespear- 
ian repertory. Five years later leaders of 
the Romantic movement had created a more 
favourable atmosphere and another Shake- 
spearian company was warmly received. 
Among the supporters of Shakespeare were 
George Sand and Alfred de Musset. The 
latter with his command of English knew 
the dramatist far better than his fellow-poets. 
Hugo, Lamartine, and Vigny. During their 


*Ib., p. 53. *Ib., p. 73. 
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stay in Florence in the winter of 1833-4, 
Musset was working on Lorenzaccio while 
Sand was busy with Une Conspiration en 
1537. Both writers had access to Varchi’s 
Storia Fiorentina for the historical details 
of Lorenzo’s assassination of the Duke of 
Florence. In his play, unlike that of Sand, 
the character of Lorenzo drew Musset 
inevitably into a close comparison with 
Hamlet. In fact, although a writer of suc- 
cessful comedies with a good knowledge of 
stagecraft, his personal involvement in the 
tragedy and his analysis of its main character 
made him lose sight of many details essential 
for good dramatic production. As a result 
the drama in its definitive form was not 
presentable and is rarely enacted despite the 
success of Bernhardt on one occasion.’ 

Unlike Ducis, we find in Musset a Shake- 
spearian quality of life. All characters, even 
the least important are placed in proper 
perspective. The different classes of Florence 
are vividly presented by Musset who 
obviously profited by his reading of Varchi 
as well as Sand’s advice on the historical 
settings. He owes little to Racine or 
Corneille. The five acts are at best a half- 
hearted recognition of the rigid canons of 
Classicism. Like Hamlet, Lorenzo has a 
close member of the family to kill and is 
introspective but in a manner more reminis- 
cent of Byron or René. The bare outlines 
of a Polonius have been retained in the 
person of Philippe Strozzi, the sincere 
patriot who alone really knows and under- 
stands Lorenzo’s motives. 

Lorenzo has been playing the fool long 
before the beginning of the action. Hamlet’s 
insult to Polonius, “‘ You are a fishmonger,” 
is mild next to Lorenzo’s incisive remark 
to the pompous Cardinal Cibo, “ Une 
insulte de prétre doit se faire en latin.”* 
The advice to Ophelia, ‘“‘Get thee to a 
nunnery,” which conceals Hamlet’s true love 
for her is reflected in Lorenzo’s attitude 
towards Catherine as he temporarily resists 
the temptation to hand her over to the 
duke. In the comparison of Hamlet’s 
instructions to the players with Lorenzo’s 
observations on art to Tebaldeo we find a 
sharp contrast between the Englishman, on 


*See Paul Dimoff, La Genése de Lorenzaccio 
(Paris: Droz, 1936). This critical edition of 
Musset’s play also contains excerpts from Varchi's 
— Fiorentina and Sand’s Une Conspiration en 


* Lorenzaccio; p. 226. 
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one hand, who wrote directly for the stage 
and the Frenchman, on the other, who re- 
mained at heart a lyric poet. 

Musset cannot resist explaining his 
favourite theory on the relation of art to 
suffering. To Tebaldeo’s observation, 
“ L’enthousiasme est frére de la souffrance,” 
Lorenzo replies, “‘ C’est-A-dire qu’un peuple 
malheureux fait les grands artistes.””® 

There is a difference in temperament 
between the two characters. Hamlet, a re- 
flective individual, deliberates and proceeds 
steadily in spite of misgivings towards his 
goal. Lorenzo, brilliant but erratic, relies 
on his intuition and plunges into murder 
and subsequent self-destruction. At no 
time does Hamlet, even when feigning mad- 
ness, lose his sense of dignity, a quality that 
Philippe perceives has long vanished in 
Lorenzo, ‘“ Le réle que tu joues est un rdle 
de boue et de lépre, tel que l’enfant prodique 
ne l’aurait pas joué dans un jour de 
demence.”*® Whereas Hamlet meets his foes 
face to face, Lorenzo stalks the unwary 
duke and, aided by a professional assassin, 
kills him in an unguarded moment when his 
breastplate is removed. Never does Hamlet 
seriously question the social order in which 
he lives. Instead he meditates gravely on 
the course of human events. Lorenzo, how- 
ever, is preoccupied with the problem posed 
by a society indifferent to the efforts of a 
few in its behalf. Such individuals have 
sealed their own doom; he warns his friend, 
“Prends garde a toi, Philippe, tu as pensé 
au bonheur de I’humanité.””** 


A disillusioned idealist, Lorenzo has lost 
faith in both himself and society: 

—Quand j’ai commencé A jouer mon réle 
de Brutus moderne, je marchais dans mes 
habits neufs de la grande confrérie de vice, 
comme un enfant de dix ans dans l’armure 
d’un géant de la fable . . . ! Humanité souleva 
sa robe et me montra comme a un adepte 
digne d’elle sa monstrueuse nudité. J’ai vu 
les hommes tels qu’ils sont, et je me suis dit: 
Pour qui est-ce donc que je travaille? .. .™ 


Murder, which for Hamlet is an un- 
pleasant duty, becomes in Lorenzo’s mind 
the only way of giving some meaning to his 
Otherwise sordid career, “ veux-tu que je 
laisse mourir en silence l’énigme de ma 


vie? ’** Yet as the hour for the assassina- 
°7D.. p. 265. °Tb., p. 334. 
"7b. p. 339. 1b. p. 350. 
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tion approaches, he is not above remorse, 
“La seule pensée de ce meurtre a fait tomber 
un poussiére les réves de ma vie; je n’ai 
plus été qu’une ruine, dés que ce meurtre, 
comme un sinistre corbeau s’est posé sur ma 
route et m’a appelé a lui... ..* Hamlet’s 
horror at the thought of killing Claudius 
knelt in prayer is echoed in a similar re- 
luctance on Lorenzo’s part, “O Alexandre! 
je ne suis pas dévot, mais je voudrais en 
vérité que tu fisses ta priére avant de venir 
ce soir dans cette chambre.” But just 
before and immediately after the murder 
Lorenzo becomes the mocker and with a 
Messetian irony jests with shocking light- 
heartedness, “. . . Eh, mignon, eh, mignon, 
mettez vos gants neufs, un plus bel habit 
que cela, tra la la! faites-vous beau, la 
mariée est belle. Mais je vous de dis a 
Yoreille, prenez garde a son _ petit 
couteau. . . .”** When the deed is done, 
Lorenzo, as though spellbound, rhapsodizes 
about the beauties of the nocturnal scene 
below, “Que le vent du soir est doux et 
embaumé! Comme les fleurs des prairies 
s’entr’ouvrent! O nature magnique, 6 
éternel repose! ”?? 


He awakens from his trance to find his 
worst fears realized. Another dictator will 
rule the indifferent people of Florence. 
Having tried in vain to arouse them, 
Lorenzo now feels only pity, “Je ne les 
méprise point, je les connais. Je suit trés 
persuadé qu’il y en a trés peu de trés 
méchants, beaucoup de laches, et un grand 
nombre d’indifférents.””*® 


Throughout the play Lorenzo has been 
haunted not by the ghost of his father, but 
the spectre of his former self prior to a 
life of debauchery. Marie his mother, is 
visited by the phantom, “Mais le spectre 
s'est assis auprés de la lampe sans me 
répondre: il a ouvert son livre et j’ai 
reconnu mon Lorenzino d’autrefois.”’® 


Many of the same conflicts, a feeling of 
a lack of fitness to carry out the revenge 
as planned and the paralysis of indecision 
confront both Hamlet and Lorenzo. But 
while the former faces them objectively, in 
the latter they become introverted and sub- 
ordinated to Lorenzo’s own _ personal 
problems which are in reality those of 


Musset. For Hamlet there is at least some 
** Lorenzaccio, p. 392. *Ib., p. 407. 
"7>., p. 424. 7 Ib., p. 431. 
*Ib., p. 448. FD. Di Boe. 
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hope that in Fortinbras his country will 
have the vigorous leadership he could not 
provide. Lorenzo must die in despair with 
the knowledge that his sacrifice is un- 
appreciated and the noble Philippe will not 
be accepted by the people. 


It is by his rich and lively prose as well 
as his grasp of psychology that Musset 
deserves recognition for the best effort by 
a French writer to capture the spirit of 
Shakespeare without surrendering his own 
originality. Of all the writers of Romantic- 
ism he was best qualified by reason of his 
background and ability. Musset alone 
possessed the phychological insight, the deft- 
ness of touch, and, something rare in a 
French Romantic, a sense of humour. 
Hugo, capable of perceiving only the epic 
sweep of events, became lost in the trap- 
doors and backstage machinery of Shake- 
spearian drama. Vigny was too much a 
Classicist to undertake a serious imitation 
of the English dramatist. Dumas, while 
expert in stage technique, was primarily a 
vulgarizer. 


The problems that beset Lorenzo as com- 
pared with those of Hamlet mark the 
difference in the era that both figures repre- 
sent. Lorenzo’s period, actualy nineteenth- 
century France in Renaissance trappings, is 
more complex, for Musset wrote at a time 
when the artist was already losing his 
prestige in society. Vigny and Lamartine 
were to tire of the multitude and Baudelaire 
was to show complete disdain for the 
bourgeois spirit of mediocrity. Musset, as 
Van Tieghem’® points out, became aware of 
the masses’ ingratitude at a surprisingly 
early age. What is too often dismissed as 
an outmoded Romantic ennui is actually 
the disillusionment of a poet whose powers 
of discernment were not always hindered 
by his personal dissipation. Musset felt the 
insecurity of the exceptional man. His 
frustration, reflected in Lorenzo, fore- 
shadows some of the observations of a 
modern thinker like Ortega y Gasset on the 
hombre-masa. 


In a recent article it is proposed that the 
modernity of Lorenzo lies in “ partially un- 
resolved ambiguity” of his personality,” 


Philippe Van Tieghem, Musset, l'homme et 
loeuvre (Paris: Boivin, 1944), pp. 85-96. 
Ronald Grimsley, ‘The Character of 
ae,” French Studies (January, 1957), pp. 
6-27. 
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put the author in drawing his conclusions 
does not consider the extent to which 
Lorenzo’s apparent eccentricities are 
explained by the fool’s role he must play. 
The occasional outbursts of irreverence are 
only a passing gesture typical of Musset 
whereas the conversation on art with 
Tebaldeo, Lorenzo’s impetuous sacrifice of 
his own self, and the speculation on whether 
revealed religion possesses as it claims the 
answer to man’s problems, present a truer 
picture of Musset. Any incongruity in 
Lorenzo’s character is traceable to Musset. 
This personal involvement of the artist in 
the study of one character constitutes one 
of the chief arguments in favour of the 
modernity of Lorenzo. Musset is thus a 
forerunner in using what is a common device 
in the contemporary novel and theatre. In 
addition, he foresaw the growing isolation 
of the artist from society. His perception 
led him to create a figure who, while 
resembling Hamlet, reacted differently to a 
similar situation because of the change in 
circumstances brought about in another era. 
Perhaps the genius of Shakespeare would 
cause him to do likewise if he had to re- 
write Hamlet in the present day. 


CHARLES M. LOMBARD. 
Chicago City College. 


NEWS FROM THE UNITED STATES 
IN THE ‘GENEVA HISTORICAL 
AND POLITICAL JOURNAL’, IN 

THE YEAR 1779 


THE importance of the role played by the 

French newspapers during the American 
War of Independence in keeping up en- 
thusiasm in France for the American alliance 
and in disseminating American news and 
ideas has never been properly evaluated, 
although not even during the Revolution did 
the conduct of these newspapers have more 
far-reaching consequences. It is all the 
more useful then, to have as a test case a 
newspaper of the time of which it would 
seem no use has been made at all. This is 
the Journal Historique et Politique de 
Geneve, than which few contemporary 
French journals devoted more space to 
teports from ‘The Seven United States.’ 
This neglect is probably due to the shortage 
of sets of the Journal: to give one obvious 
example, there is no copy in the Henry E. 
Huntingdon Library, while even in its native 
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Paris copies are difficult to obtain, and my 
own incomplete one was the fruit of long 
searching. 

The title page of the Journal asserts that 
it is ‘Established at Paris and Geneva.” 
This is misleading, as nothing under this 
title was in fact published at Geneva’ and 
the reason for the inclusion of that name in 
the title is indicated by the editor’s statement 
in the prospectus that: 

‘The Geneva Political Journal enjoys the 
same liberty as all other foreign gazettes 
and political journals which can enter the 
Kingdom.’ In fact a journal ostensibly 
connected with Geneva might be supposed, 
by the more credulous, to contain news 
which the censored French papers might not 
provide. The prospectus which begins the 
1779 volume is also interesting as indicating 
its scope and circulation. One could sub- 
scribe for it at any Director of Posts, it was 
to appear 52 times annually, at a price of 21 
livres for the year’s subscription, and there 
were to be 16 special copies, at no extra 
charge. According to the editor the Journal 
had been increased in size and in number of 
issues to meet an insistent demand.’ 

One feature of the Journal which distin- 
guishes it from the greater part of its con- 
temporaries is its use of despatches 
apparently sent direct from the revolu- 
tionary states. It seems then, to have 
possessed a correspondent in America, and 
it could accordingly print news from the 
war which had come from sources other 
than British or Loyalist ones. The editor 
describes his news-gathering organization in 
the following words: 

‘Our subscribers will perceive that this 
Journal, which need not be more than a 
digest of all the interesting and important 
facts contained in the foreign papers, is 
often in fact earlier with the news than these 
Gazettes. Several special correspondants 
are daily collecting a great amount of news 
which will be sought for elsewhere in vain.”* 

Accounts from the Journal's correspon- 
dent or correspondents begin with such 
phrases as ‘they write to us from Boston’, 
‘ different accounts which we have received 


‘Journal Historique Et Politique Des Principaux 
Evenemens Des Differentes Cours De l'Europe . . . 
Chez Micheli Lambert, Imprimeur-Libraire, Rue de 
la Harpe, pres S. Come. 

I am indebted to Miss M. F. Chevalier, of the 
Henry E. Huntingdon Library for this information. 

* Journal Nouvel Avis, p. 2. 

“Idem, p. 3. 
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about Carolina’, and ‘ other accounts which 
have not been confirmed’, phrases implying 
fairly regular reports by letter from some- 
one in close touch with the war. These 
reports come from Philadelphia,’ Trenton,° 
Boston’ and from less important places. 
The greatest number of reports addressed 
from any one place are the reports from 
Philadelphia, of which there are seven. 


Not all the American news printed in the 
Journal came from the Journal’s American 
correspondent. Much of it was taken from 
British newspapers and _ correspondents’ 
accounts, and published under the title of 
“News from England.’ Occasionally too 
the ‘ United States’ column had to be filled 
out from British accounts or from the 
loyalist ‘ New York Gazette.’ All these un- 
revolutionary sources are made use of, and 
are often quoted at great length. To give 
only one example the Journal prints in full 
the affecting if improbable anecdote of 
Mistress Ross, who followed her captain to 
the American War disguised as a boy, saved 
his life by sucking the poison from the 
wound he had received from an Indian 
arrow, only to succumb herself eventually to 
the effects of the poison.® 


Some news from America was relayed to 
the Journal from French and Spanish ports 
where American ships put in. Here is a 


typical account of the arrival of an 
American blockade runner: 
‘We have received news from La 


Corogne that a small schooner which left 
Salem on the 8th of last month arrived here 
on June Ist. She has taken a brig out of 
Cork, . . . bound for New York, and does 
not give any interesting American news, ex- 
cept that of the capture, by three of 
Congress’s frigates, the Reine de France, the 
Warren, and the Ranger of 7 or 8 transports 
out of New York bound for Georgia with 
cannon, munitions, and 25 officers on board. 
. . . This American schooner is about 55 
tons burden, with a cargo of . . . tobacco 
for Bilbao.” 


Even if British, Loyalist, and other 
foreign news sources are discounted how- 
ever the news from America is considerable. 
In the collected volume of the Journal 
beginning 10th July 1779 there are 37 octavo 
pages of news from purely American 
sources out of a total 576 pages. This 


5-© Journal, 33, 171, 122, 121, 142. 
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seems a large amount of space to be devoted 
to American news, at least as large as that 
devoted to news from the West Indies, in 
which the French were, after all more im- 
mediately interested, and it shows the 
interest in, and possibly the anxiety con- 
cerning the American alliance. 


It is now necessary to consider the nature 
of the American reports to which the 
Journal devoted so much space. The editor 
was governed in his choice of news items by 
several obvious considerations. French 
readers were unlikely to derive much satis- 
faction from accounts of British victories, 
even if the editor had dared to enlarge on 
the supposition of an eventual British 
victory. Accordingly a very selective policy 
is pursued with regard to items of news 
which seem to put the prospects of the 
Continental Army in an unfavourable light. 
These are either ignored, glossed over, or 
assigned to a Loyalist or British source with 
the imputation that they are fabrications. 
Examples of this will be given shortly. 


It is only on further scrutiny of the 
American despatches that another aspect of 
the policy of the paper becomes evident. 
This is the writing up of the alliance with 
the American revolutionaries and the in- 
sistent proclamation of the undying grati- 
tude and friendship of the Americans 
towards their new allies. This theme recurs 
again and again during the accounts from 
America. The reason why the Journal 
should labour this aspect of the war is not 
difficult to find. Opposition to the alliance 
had been very pronounced, and the signing 
of the treaty of alliance with the American 
revolutionary party is in fact a victory for 
Marie Antoinette’s party. The inducements 
which have finally reconciled the opposition 
party to the alliance are not a sentimental 
desire for the liberty of the American people 
but hopes of solid results. These include 
the possibility of the capture of further 
sugar islands, indemnities of American 
tobacco (which so far have not arrived) and 
an enormous increase in French trade. ‘It 
is to circumscribe the universal maritime 
empire of Britain that a just and enlightened 
sovereign has taken arms . ’ says the 
Journal ‘We must procure . . . the re- 
establishment of equality among commercial 
powers ... which a noxious supremacy ’ (of 
the British at sea) ‘has deprived them of.”” 


*° Journal, p. 576. 
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Frenchmen who have agreed to the war 
out of a consideration of these practical 
advantages have so far seen little to justify 
their decision. The Journal's American 
column is accordingly designed to persuade 
them that in spite of appearances, France 
was right to enter the war and to continue 
in it. 

Although the year 1779 was one in which 
Loyalist and British forces were on the 
whole successful, no one would have found 
that out by taking in the Journal. British 
victories are deprecated, their reverses and 
disasters are correspondingly magnified. At 
the very beginning of the 1779 volume for 
instance, readers are treated to a harrowing 
account of the struggles of the wrecked 
transport Mermaid off Egg Harbour.** A 
little later the editor goes on to deal in 
typical fashion with news of British suc- 
cesses which had come from a Loyalist news 
source—the New York Gazette. 

‘ Boston the 5th of May. We have as yet 
no positive or direct details about the results 
of the expedition of the royal troops in 
Georgia. The New York Gazette, whose 
truthfulness we doubt on more than one 
score, has announced the defeat of General 
Lincoln. ... 

The same New York Gazette informs us 
of the expedition of General Mathew and 
Sir George Collier in Virgina. According to 
their relation our loss has been consider- 
able.... There is no doubt that our 
troops have taken up positions in order to 
repulse the enemy.”?” 

There are reports of high American con- 
fidence : 

‘Our enemies amuse themselves by 
picturing us in a state of distress which in 
fact we are not suffering: however they can- 
not help but agree that it has caused no 
change in our resolution, and that we have 
decided irrevocably never to submit our- 
selves to the British government.’** 

The other Americans, those not of the 
revolutionary party, come in for a good deal 
of abuse. Their proscription by the Legis- 
lative Assembly of the State of Massa- 
chusetts Bay is reported at great length. 
This, incidentally, is one of the many docu- 
Ments quoted apparently because of their 
flattering references to the French. The 
Georgia Loyalists are anathematized as 
follows : 


4 Journal, p. 33. 
8 Idem, p. re 


*? Idem, pp. 122, 123. 
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‘The most part of them are people of 
very little account, who have only decided 
to serve under the British flag in the hope of 
making a livelihood for themselves which 
was denied them in the United States, where 
they were too well known. They believed 
that they could set a value on themselves by 
their zeal. . These are the men who 
betray their country, and whose allegiance 
has seemed so important to the English, who 
have been so loud in announcing their sub- 
mission.’ 

‘, .. Our deserters in the New York area 
greatly resemble those from Georgia. They 
are for the most part Scots and Irish whose 
loss we need not regret; nor need we regret 
the small number of Nationals’ (that is 
Americans not of Irish or Scots descent) 
‘who have been capable of imitating them. 
They have not diminished our forces, or 
sensibly augumented those of our enemies.’** 

Although, as has been said, all the des- 
patches were looked over by the editor with 
a view of rendering the American alliance 
agreeable to his readers, the accounts of 
demonstrations of friendship between 
Americans and French really deserve separate 
treatment. Here for example is an account 
of a banquet in Boston. 

‘At the beginning of last month, they 
write to us from Boston, M. de Valnais, the 
French Consul, gave a magnificient féte to the 
President of the Council, to the Chamber of 
Representatives, and to other members of 
the two chambers composing the Legislative 
Assembly of the State of Massachusetts Bay. 

The French shipping in the port 
saluted the town after dinner by a salvo 
from their guns.’*® 

The toasts drunk at dinner were in —_— 
alternately of France and the United States, 
the French ones being: 

‘His Most Christian Majesty ... The 
Queen of France and the Royal Family 
. .. The French Minister . . . M. Gerard, 
Plenipotentiary Minister of France... 
The honourable Jean Holker, Agent 
General of the Royal Navy ... May the 
names of the illustrious men who formed 
and concluded the Alliance between France 
and America become immortal in the 
world’s annals . . . Success to the French 
and American army and navy... Per- 
petual Union between France and the 
United States.’ 


* Journal, p. 506. 
*8 Idem. 


** Idem., p. 36. 
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‘The féte was conducted with great 
decency and regularity,’ says the Journal 
‘And the joy which the happy alliance 
between the two nations inspired extended 
to the least important circumstances of it.’!’ 

Next to this, the great event which the 
Journal has to report is the festivities atten- 
dant on the Anniversary of the French 
alliance at Pluck’emin, as the Journal spells 
it. Thirteen transparencies, which were dis- 
played in the fagade of ‘a temple a hundred 
feet long, on a corresponding height,’* in- 
cluded : 

‘4. Great Britain like an empire in decay, 
by the view of a devasted countryside, 
broken arches, pyramids in ruins, boats 
abandoned by the shore, birds of prey 
gliding above her cities which are reduced 
to dust, and a gloomy sunset.’ This was 
followed by: 

‘6. Large sized portrait (transparency) of 
Louis XVI, the Protector of Letters Pre- 
server of the rights of humanity, Ally and 
friend of the American people,’ and by a 
representation of the action of Ushant 
between d’Orvilliers and Admiral Keppel. 

These demonstrations of enthusiasm 
towards the French'® were closely bound up 
with another typical feature of the Journal, 
accounts of alleged atrocities perpetrated 
by the British, particularly on Frenchmen. 
Here is one such report. 

‘Among the horrors accompanying this 
expedition’ (the invasion of Virginia, re- 
counted in the despatch of 25th May 1779) 
I ought to report to you two instances of 
cruelty which have been vouched for on all 
sides. The first concerns seven unarmed 
Frenchmen who were arrested near the 
post of Great-bridge. They asked for their 
lives and were massacred in cold blood. 
The second relates to the capture of an 


American vessel, whose captain... and 
about seven or eight passengers were 
French. After a spirited defence, which 


would have won the esteem of any other 
enemy, they were overcome by force of 
numbers more than five times their own, 
and all put to death. ... The captain was 
taken on board the Vainqueur+ and there 
murdered, against the rights of Nations.’’® 


Idem. *Probably a mistake; ‘of a propor- 
tionate height’ would be more likely, as trans- 
parencies raised a hundred feet or more would be 
difficult to observe. 

'* Idem, p. 414. 

*® Idem, p. 267. 


Possibly the Victory is meant 
here. 
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These stories are, as might be expected, 
commented on at length by the editor. 
Almost as popular with the Journal as 
stories of atrocities committed upon the 
French are the barbarities of the British and 
their Loyalist and Indian allies. Here is a 
rich example from one of the earlier 
reports: 

‘It’s not by enterprises of this sort that 
they are going to reduce America, the 
excesses committed by Colonel Butler at the 
head of a body of Royalists and Indians on 
the borders of the State of New York and 
Canada will not bring back our people to a 
feeling of friendliness towards their tyrants, 
Barbarism marches in their footsteps, and 
their victories are followed by the massacre 
of the unfortunates who fall into their 
hands. They say that an Indian Chief has 
already brought the war belt to Pensacola, 
and the Chiroquois and Chactaws are 
marching on Georgia under the leadership 
of British Commissaries. We knew already 
that secret agents of our enemies were occu- 
pied in stirring up the savages... from 
Virginia to Louisiana.’ This was, of course, 
calculated to alarm those Frenchmen who 
had relatives or friends in the French 
colonies.”° 

Considerable attention is devoted to the 
question of relations between Spain and 
America. ‘ We are assured,’ says the editor 
‘that there is actually at Philadelphia a 
distinguished personage who is living under 
the name of the Spanish Agent; if one can 
believe the reports which are spread about 
he has entered into negotiations with the 
Congress. It is said that the affair concerns 
the opening of a regulated commerce 
between the United States and Havana, 
which will be a free port for the subjects of 
that country.’ Later this Spanish gentle- 
man is described as accompanying M. 
Gerard on his visit to General Washington’s 
camp at Boston.** These reports are, of 
course, intended to convey to the reader a 
feeling of solidarity between the two 
branches of the Bourbon family, which was 
in fact, often wanting. 

The Journal had a thirst for statistical 
material of all sorts, and seems to have done 
its best to provide its readers with detailed 
factual accounts of the events of the day 
which are more often to be found in British 
and German newspapers than French ones. 


2° Journal, p. 124. 


*" Idem, p. 171. 
** Idem, p. 315. 
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Accordingly there are accounts of the 
sittings of Congress and the legislative 
assemblies of the different states, statistical 
accounts of the new America, and as much 
detailed information as possible about its 
institutions. In the first despatch from 
America for the year 1779 for instance the 
Journal publishes what is apparently an 
entire proclamation ordering the officer’s 
commanding the Trenton militia to see that 
they are in a state of readiness, goes on to 
note legislative business of the General 
Assembly of Rhode Island and continues 
with an account of the activities of the 
Legislative Body of the State of Penn- 
sylvania.2*> Other accounts of a similar 
nature are a tabular estimate of the popu- 
lation of eleven of the United States, 
‘according to a census of the inhabitants,’** 
and an account, at great length of the decree 
passed by the State of Massachusett’s Bay 
confiscating the goods of the state 
Loyalists.2*> This ocupies no less than three 
pages, and is probably quoted because of its 
complimentary allusions to the French. 
Other documents which the Journal quotes 
bear out the same theme. Thus the findings 
of the Committee charged to consider 
further measures necessary for the defence 
of Middle Carolina and Georgia which are 
quoted are: 

‘That the subjects of the most Christian 
King living in Middle Carolina have offered 
to form ...a corps of Volunteers who 
will be commanded by officers of their 
country . . . the said offer is approved by 
the Minister of France . . . Resolved: That 
Congress feels all the merit of the offer 
which the subjects of His Most Christian 
Majesty living in middle Carolina have 
made . . . and that the offer is accepted. 
Resolved: That the Marquis of Bretigny 
... by reason of the general sacrifices 
which he has made . . . and by reason of 
his military imprisonment . . . is a proper 
person to command the said corps.’?® 

In short the state documents which the 
Journal quotes or describes are such as to 
reflect in a complimentary way on the 
French alliance. There is then nothing sur- 
prising in the discovery that the whole of 
the letter from Congress to the American 
people on the subject of paper money”’ has 
been given by the Journal. In all, it takes 


* Journal, p. 35. 
* Idem, p. 222. 
"Idem, p. 316. 


*4 Idem, p. 173. 
7° Idem, p. 174. 
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up about ten pages, and had to extend over 
two issues, but its inclusion was probably 
felt worth while by the editor on the 
grounds of the references to the French 
alliance which it contains, for example the 
remark that: 

‘The conduct of our good and great ally 
towards us, as much on this occasion as on 
others has so fully shown her sincerity and 
good will that it ought to excite on our part 
corresponding sentiments of confidence and 
affection.’ 

What contribution did the Journal make 
to familiarizing Frenchmen with the revolu- 
tion principles held by a section of the 
Americans of the day? On the whole it 
seems to have avoided the subject as much 
as possible, and such material as it prints 
would not seem very inflammable to modern 
ideas. It must be remembered however 
that France was so completely committed 
to authoritarian principles at this time that 
even a mild statement of libertarian and 
egalitarian principles would have excited 
interest in American institutions. Accord- 
ingly the ‘Principles of the Constitutional 
Society of Philadelphia,** which are printed 
in full by the Journal probably aroused the 
enthusiasm of more politically conscious 
Frenchmen by statements such as: 

‘We desire ardently that all men should 
enjoy the sweets of liberty, friendship, 
peace, and prosperity. ... 1. As good and 
faithful citizens we will support all natural 
and constitutional right.... 3. Each of us 
individually, and all of us in general will 
endeavour to preserve the important right to 
elect by ballot our representatives in the 
Assembly, Members of Council, Magis- 
trates, etc.’ 

While the French reader might feel that 
there was, after all, nothing more to be 
found in these descriptions of the institu- 
tions of the new republic than was to be 
found in the English Whig writers, or in 
descriptions of English institutions, he could 
not fail to reflect on the speed with which 
these institutions had sprung up on 
American soil. 

The conclusions to be reached concerning 
the news from America which reached the 
readers of the Journal are after all very 
much what might be expected. There is no 
startling enunciation of republican prin- 
ciples which might alarm the French rulers, 
nor is there unalloyed admiration of the 


** Idem, p. 268. 
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American people themselves. Their 
struggles are displayed to the Reader very 
much as an emanation of French foreign 
policy, and the infant republic itself as a 
nursling of the French government. In all 
this the editor of the Journal is not exces- 
sively to be blamed. It was not long since 
the issuer of a Leyden journal had been 
kidnapped, on the grounds of some sup- 
posed slight to the monarchy, by the 
emissarries of the French king, and had 
devoted the remainder of his life to carving 
‘figures and landscapes,’ on the bars of his 
cage. For this occupation it may be sup- 
posed that ‘Michel Lambert, Imprimeur- 
Libraire, had no ambition. 


LORD CHESTERFIELD AND JANE 
AUSTEN 


"THERE are no references to Lord Chester- 
field in the general index of literary 
allusions in Dr. R. W. Chapman’s edition 
of the major novels of Jane Austen, and no 
mention of him in the index of authors and 
books at the end of the minor works. The 
only allusion recognized by Dr. Chap- 
man is in the letters: writing to Anne 
Sharp on 22 May 1817, Jane Austen 
remarks: “ Ly P— writing to you even from 
Paris for advice!—It is the Influence of 
Strength over Weakness indeed.—Galigai de 
Concini for ever & ever.” (Jane Austen’s 
Letters, ed. R. W. Chapman, second edition, 
p. 495.) The editor notes that Concino 
Concini is mentioned in Voltaire’s Essai sur 
les Moeurs, ch, 175, and that Jane Austen 
“may have owed her knowledge to Lord 
Chesterfield; see his letter of 30 Apr. (O.S.) 
1752.” There appears to be other evidence 
that Jane Austen was acquainted with Lord 
Chesterfield’s Letters to His Son. 

Among the questions that Jane Austen 
asks constantly in her major novels are 
“What is the best kind of company? ”, and 
under what circumstances should one sacri- 
fice one’s standards for the sake of social 
harmony. This question of the nature of 
the best society is directly raised in 
Persuasion in the conversation between Anne 
Elliot and Mr. Elliot, after Sir Walter has 
been paying court to the Dowager 
Viscountess Dalrymple and Hon. Miss 
Carteret. Anne, with a typical lack of 
snobbery, says: “ My idea of good company, 
Mr. Elliot, is the company of clever, well- 
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informed people, who have a great deal of 
conversation; that is what I call good 
company.” (Persuasion, ed. R. W. Chap. 
man, p. 150.) Mr. Elliot replies that “‘ Good 
company requires only birth, education and 
manners, and with regard to education is 
not very nice. Firth and good manners are 
essential; but a little learning is by no means 
a dangerous thing in good company, on the 
contrary, it will do very well.” Lord 
Chesterfield, in a letter to his son written 
from Bath, October 12, O.S. 1748, discusses | 
the same problem at length: he says that 
good company “ consists chiefly (but by no | 
means without exception) of people of con- | 
siderable birth, rank, and _ character”, | 
though he recognizes that “ people of the 
very first quality can be as silly, as ill-bred, 
and as worthless, as people of the meanest 
degree.” Learning is not enough, for men 
of learning “cannot have the easy manners 
and tournure of the world, as they do not 
live in it. “‘ Low” company, he says (“low 
in rank, low in parts, low in manners, and 
low in merit”), should be most carefully 
avoided. Lord Chesterfield’s view is similar 





~ 


to that of Sir Walter Elliot and his nephew. ) 


Anne, speaking for Jane Austen, prefers the 
company of Nurse Rooke and Mrs. Smith, 
and it is significant that we are introduced 
to Mrs. Smith immediately after the dialogue 
between Anne and Mr. Elliot, suggesting 
that Jane Austen meant deliberately to 
underline the contrast in the two different 





points of view about the nature of good 
company; Sir Walter Elliot, speaking in the 


accents of Lord Chesterfield, comments on \ 


the strange behaviour of Anne: “ Upon my 
word, Miss Anne Elliot, you have the most 
extraordinary taste! Every thing that 
revolts other people, low company, paltry | 
rooms, foul air, disgusting associations are 
inviting to you.” (Persuasion, p. 157.) On 
the other hand, when, in another context, 
Lord Chesterfield says that “ Low people in 
good circumstances, fine clothes, and equip- 
ages, will insolently show contempt for all 
those who cannot afford as fine clothes, as 
good an equipage, and who have not (as 
their term is) as much money in their 
pockets ” (Letters to His Son, Bath, October 
29, O.S. 1748), we are reminded that Sir 
Walter, himself, is “low” in this sense, and 
has something in common with the Eltons in 
Emma. 

Persuasion, as a whole, can be seen as a 
satire on the snobbish aspects of the aristo- 
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cratic conception of manners and morals 
embodied in Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to 
His Son. The transformation in the 
character of Darcy also represents a modifi- 
cation of the view of Lord Chesterfield, with 
the pride that it involves, and an approxima- 
tion to the stoicism and social humility of 
Jane Austen’s “dear Dr. Johnson.” 

Lord Chesterfield, in his letter of 20 
September O.S. 1748, that “with those, 
whether men or women, who properly con- 
stitute what is called the beau monde, one 
must not choose deep subjects, nor hope to 
get any knowledge above that of orders, 
ranks, families, and court anecdotes; which 
are therefore the proper (and not altogether 
useless) subjects of that kind of conversa- 
tion.” He accepts, though he despises, the 
beau monde, and his attitude towards it is 
the same as that of his view of women’s 
intelligence, expressed in this letter and else- 
where: ‘“ women, especially, are to be talked 
to as below men and above children.” Jane 
Austen opposes Lord Chesterfield’s anti- 
feminism as well as his snobbery. We are 
shown Anne Elliot’s ability to translate at 
sight the “inverted, transposed, curtailed ” 
lines of an Italian song (p. 186): Lord 
Chesterfield had advised his son to translate, 
sixty years before, “‘ every day, only three or 
four lines, from any book, in any language, 
into the correctest and most elegant English 
that you can think of; you cannot imagine 
how it will insensibly form your style, and 
give you an habitual elegancy.” (Letters to 
His Son, London, February 26, 1754.) On 
the question of style, Lord Chesterfield has 
a dislike of “old sayings and proverbs” 
(Letters to His Son, July 25, N.S. 1741), 
which Jane Austen does not wholly share. 
There is certain snobbery in his ideas about 
style, too. Yet both writers had a tendency 
towards epigram, and delighted in what 
Frank Churchill called “the art of giving 
pictures in a few words.” (Emma, ed. R. W. 
Chapman, p. 250). 

_Lord Chesterfield and Jane Austen some- 
times agree in their views. In Sense and 
Sensibility, Robert Ferrars criticizes the 
private education of his brother, and tells 
Elinor that he frequently remarks to his 
mother: “If you had only sent him to 
Westminster as well as myself, instead of 
sending him to Mr. Pratt’s, all this would 
have been prevented.” (Sense and Sensi- 
bility, ed. R. W. Chapman, p. 251). One 
wonders if Jane Austen recalled Lord 
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Chesterfield’s remark that “ Westminster 
school is, undoubtedly, the seat of illiberal 
manners and brutal behaviour.” (Letters 
to His Son, London, January 18, O.S. 1750.) 

There is, in both writers, a similar 
appreciation of the delicacies and subtleties 
of civilized social intercourse. Lord 
Chesterfield characteristically writes: “ this 
useful art of insinuation consists merely of 
various little things. A graceful motion, a 
significant look, a trifling attention, an 
obliging word dropped a propos, air, dress, 
and a thousand other undefinable things, all 
severally little ones, joined together, make 
that happy and inestimable composition, the 
art of pleasing.’ (Letters to His Son, 
Christmas Day, 1752.) That is written 
almost with the novelist’s insight into human 
relationships. On the other hand, when 
Elizabeth Bennet writes to Mrs. Gardiner “I 
am happier even than Jane; she only smiles, 
I laugh” (Pride and Prejudice, ed. R. W. 
Chapman, p. 383), she may be glancing at 
the solemn and pompous earlier social ideal, 
according to which a gentleman smiles but 
never laughs. “I could heartily wish that 
you may often be seen to smile, but never 
heard to laugh while you live. Frequent and 
loud laughter is the characteristic of folly 
and ill manners . . . there is nothing so 
illiberal, and so _ ill-bred, as audible 
laughter.” (Letters to His Son, Bath, March 
9, O.S. 1748: “loud laughter is the mirth of 
the mob, who are only pleased with silly 
things; for true wit of good sense never 
excited a laugh, since the creation of the 
world. A man of parts and fashion is there- 
fore only seen to smile, but never heard to 
laugh.” (Letters to His Son, Bath, October 
19, O.S. 1748.) There one can, surely, hear 
the unregenerate Darcy speaking. 

Emma is Jane Austen’s maturist portrayal 
of the contrasting Lord Chesterfield-Dr. 
Johnson social and ethical points of view. 
Frank Churchill has that almost feminine 
douceur and suavity, the necessity for which 
Lord Chesterfield was constantly reminding 
his son. When Mr. Knightley finally judges 
Frank Churchill’s character, he says, “ No, 
Emma, your amiable young man can be 
amiable only in French, not in English. He 
may be very ‘aimable’, have very good 
manners, and be very agreeable; but he can 
have no English delicacy towards the feel- 
ings of other people: nothing really amiable 
about him.” (Emma, ed. R. W. Chapman, 
p. 149.) Lord Chesterfield aims to make his 
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son “both respectable et aimable, the per- 
fection of a human character.” (Letters to 
His Son, London, November 8, O.S. 1750.) 
There are further references to the French 
virtue, l’aimable, in letters written on July 
6, O.S. 1749, November 12, O.S. 1750, and 
January 21, O.S. 1751. The Graces, Lord 
Chesterfield writes, ‘“‘seem to have taken 
refuge in France.” (Letters to His Son, 
November 18, O.S. 1748.) Frank Churchill 
is “sick of England—and would leave it 
tomorrow, if I could.” (Emma, p. 365.) 
Marianne’s romanticism and emotionalism 
are regarded much more leniently than 
Frank Churchill’s French dandyism by Jane 
Austen: “there is something so amiable in 
the prejudices of a young mind, that one is 
sorry to see them give way to the reception 
of more general opinions.” (Sense and 
Sensibility, p. 56.) Frank Churchill is an 
example of what Lord Chesterfield calls 
vanity, and he notes that “ vanity, or call it 
by a gentler name, the desire of admiration 
and applause, is perhaps the most universal 
principle of human actions.” (Letters to 
His Son, Bath, 16 November 1752.) 

There is a fundamental disagreement 
between Lord Chesterfield and Jane Austen 
about the nature of the moral principles 
that should guide human beings in their 
social relationships. Lord Chesterfield 
observes that “ Good manners, to those one 
does not love, are no more a breach of 
truth, than ‘your humble servant’ at the 
bottom of a challenge is; they are universally 
agreed upon and understood, to be things 
of course. They are necessary guards of the 
decency and peace of society; they must 
only act defensively; and then not with 
arms poisoned with perfidy. Truth, but 
not the whole truth, must be the invariable 
principle of every man who hath either 
religion, honour, or prudence. Those who 
violate it may be cunning, but they are not 
able. Lies and perfidy are the refuge of 
fools and cowards.” (Letters to His Son, 
London, April 30, O.S. 1752.) Mr. Knightley, 
on the other hand, is not content with any- 
thing less than the whole truth, and, in con- 
demning Frank Churchill, he condemns, by 
implication, the point of view of Lord 
Chesterfield: ‘‘ Always deceived in fact by 
his own wishes, and regardless of little 
besides his own convenience.—Fancying you 
to have fathomed his secret.—Natural 
enough! —his own mind full of intrigue, that 
he should suspect it in others.——Mystery; 
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Finesse—how they pervert the understand- 
ing! My Emma, does not every thing serve 
to prove more and more the beauty of truth 
and sincerity in our dealings with each 
other?” (Emma, pp. 445-6.) The relation- 
ship between Jane Fairfax and Frank 
Churchill is an example of that duplicity 
that Lord Chesterfield accepted as inevitable 
in social relationships. Jane Austen does 
not accept it, and she makes her protest 
through the mouth of Emma: “So unlike 
what a man should be! None of that 
upright integrity, that strict adherence to 
truth and principle, that disdain of trick and 
littleness, which a man should display in 
every transaction of his life.” (Emma, 
p. 397.) There, one feels, speaks Dr. John- 
son, too, but his influence on Jane Austen 
demands separate consideration. 


FRANK W. BRADBROOK. 


University College of North Wales, 
Bangor. 


ANOTHER MANUSCRIPT VERSION 
OF “TO THE QUEEN ” 
JN 1952 Charles Evans described a holo- 
graph poem of Tennyson which he con- 

sidered to have been written for the Great 
Exhibition of 1851.’ It is with some hesita- 
tion that the writer disagrees with Mr. Evans 
since a scholar is always on shaky grounds 
when making dogmatic statements on a 
subject as hazy as a manuscript poem. In 
light of a close study of the holograph 
poem there is, however, an interpretation 
suggested which seems nearer to the truth. 

After a systematic study it is apparent 
that the holograph poem has several close 
resemblances to Tennyson’s “To The 
Queen,” the Dedication of Poems, 1851; and 
to the two published manuscript versions of 
it? The resemblances are found in form, 
words, phrases, and stanzas. For purposes 
of space only the resemblance of stanzas in 
the poems will be shown. 

Stanza four of the holograph poem: 

God give you, unassail’d of foes, 
A reign secure, a life serene, 


In whom as Woman, Wife and Queen 
All claims to reverance meet and close. 


1Charles Evans, ‘ Victorian Writers and the 
Great Exhibition,’ Notes and Queries (1952), 60. 

? Hallam Tennyson, Alfred Tennyson, A Memoir 
By His Son, 1 (London: Macmillan Company, 
1897 (Dedication) and Richard Jones, The Growth 
of the Idylls of the King (Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company, 1895), 52-54. 
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is similar to stanza seven of “To The 
Queen.” : 

Her cout was pure, her life serene ; 

God gave her peace; her land reposed ; 

A thousand claims to reverance closed 

In her as Mother, Wife, and Queen. 
Stanza five of the holograph poem: 


We poets, we that often seem 
So wretched, touching mournful strings, 
We likewise are a king of Kings, 
Nor is our empire all a dream. 

is reproduced verbatim in Jones’ manuscript 
as the third stanza. The second and third 
stanzas of the holograph poem are perhaps 
the most interesting and, since they refer 
directly to the Great Exhibition, are 
apparently the strongest source of Mr. 
Evan’s interpretation. This would be much 
stronger if one were not familiar with the 
1851 version of “To The Queen.” The 
second stanza, very slightly changed, 
appeared as the seventh stanza in the 1851 
version of ‘““To The Queen.” Tennyson’s 
hopes of peace and world brotherhood, as 
expressed in this “Crystal Palace Stanza,” 
were soon shattered; he removed the stanza 
and never published it again. 

Although Stanzas three and four have no 
close resemblance to any of the stanzas of 
“To The Queen,” they do not detract from 
the comparison. Tennyson usually dis- 
carded material before publication. For 
example, of the thirteen stanzas in the Jones 
manuscript only four stanzas were retained 
for the final version. 

It must be assumed that, if the holograph 
poem were written for the Great Exhibition, 
Tennyson planned to publish it. It is not 
improbable that he would have used dis- 
carded material from “To The Queen” in 
a poem on the Great Exhibition. It is very 
unlikely, however, that in his position, 
Tennyson would ever have entertained the 
idea of publishing the same stanza and other 
similar material in different poems. 

Taking a part of a poem out of context 
and from it making an interpretation for 
the whole poem is always dangerous for the 
scholar. This method would lead to similar 
confusion if it were used for the ‘“ Epilogue 
To The Queen” and “ The Dedication To 
The Princess Alice.” Taking the holograph 
poem as a whole, noting the close resem- 
blances between it and “To The Queen” 
and also noting the complete lack of 
similarity between the holograph poem and 
Tennyson’s 1862 and 1886 Exhibition 
poems, can result in only one conclusion. 
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The holograph poem is an early version of 
“To The Queen.” 


Puitie L. EL.iotr, Jr. 
Clemson College. 


MILL ON BAGEHOT AND REFORM 


N chapter VIII of Representative Gov- 

ment, Mill appraises, as an “ irregular 

makeshift,” a proposal for altering the 
suffrage requirement so that 


the barriers which restrict the suffrage 
might be entirely levelled in some particu- 
lar constituencies, whose members, con- 
sequently, would be returned principally 
by manual labourers; the existing electoral 
qualification being maintained elsewhere, 
or any alteration in it being accompanied 
by such a grouping of the constituencies 
as to prevent the labouring class from 
becoming preponderant in Parliament.’ 


Though Mill neglects to identify the source 
of these recommendations, it is likely that 
he has in mind Walter Bagehot’s Parlia- 
mentary Reform, which appeared originally 
as an article in the National Review of 
1859 and then a month later, with additions, 
as a pamphlet. Bagehot, aware of the 
need for direct working-class representation 
and yet fearful of the predominance of this 
class, had suggested a compromise in the 
form of a return to, and adaption of, the pre- 
1832 tradition of -varying rather than 
uniform qualifications for the different con- 
stituencies. Thus, by levelling franchise 
restrictions in such typical “ worker con- 
stituencies”’ at London, Liverpool, and 
Manchester, Commons would guarantee to 
the laboring class representatives of its own 
choice and at the same time would designate 
a satisfactory limit to their number. 

Mill, taken up with “ Mr. Hare’s plan,” 
naturally saw little of value in Bagehot’s, 
since it made provision principally for class, 
as distinct from personal, representation. So 
far as Mill could determine, “every voter 
would [still] remain imprisoned within the 


? Considerations on “~ om Government, 
2nd ed. (London, 186i), p 

* Bagehot’s additious = , in that they 
contain brief comments on Mill’s Thoughts on 
Parliamentary Reform. That Mill read one version 
or the other, or perhaps both, is confirmed by his 
reference in ‘“‘ Recent Writers on Reform” (Disser- 
tations and Discussions, New York, 1874, IV, 89) 
to the main line of Bagehot’s argument. Bagehot’s 
pamphlet is included in vol. III of his Works, ed. 
Mrs. Russell Barrington (London, 1915). 
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one Or more constituencies in which his 
name is registered, and unless willing to be 
represented by one of the candidates for 
those localities, would not be represented 


at all.” R. A. GREENBERG. 
Cornell University. 


* Representative Government, p. 179. 


“THE BLITHEDALE ROMANCE” AS 
THEATRE 
JN his preface to The Blithedale Romance 
Nathaniel Hawthorne announces that 
the setting in the socialistic community is 
merely a “theatre” where his characters 
may “play their phantasmagorical antics” 
in semi-isolation. In the remainder of the 
preface he sketches, playbill-fashion, the 
principal dramatis personae, and disclaims 
any resemblance to persons living or dead. 
The novel is filled with theatrical settings: 
the dinner-table at Blithedale, the view from 
the hotel window, the woods near Eliot’s 
pulpit, and the gleaming river at midnight 
are all both picturesque and static. 

The narrator, Miles Coverdale, recalling 
a series of scenes through the romantic haze 
of a twelve-year-old memory, stops the story 
at will to point a finger, to criticise, to utter 
anachronistic asides. ‘‘ These three charac- 
ters”"—this is the way he terms his three 
closest friends—“ figured . . . largely on my 
private theatre”; they paraded “on my 
mental stage, as actors in a drama.” [185.] 
He is fearful of “the catastrophe in which 
such a drama [is] .. . apt to terminate ” [87], 
and so intervenes, despite his claim that his 
function is like that of the chorus in a classic 
play. [116.] 

Understandably, the one character who 
is described at her every appearance as an 
actress, a dissembler, a poseuse, comes 
nearest to being a flesh-and-blood woman 
of all the ladies in the Hawthorne canon. 
Against a background of painted trees, the 
author sketched an actress, whose speech 
was “mere stage declamation . . . formed 
of material lighter than common air” [152], 
and because she fit the medium so well, 
Zenobia became his most believable woman. 
“The stage would have been her proper 
sphere” Coverdale remarks [54]; “her 


? Nathaniel Hawthorne, The Blithedale Romance 
(Boston, Ticknor, Reed and Fields, 1852), 84. 
Subsequent references, made in the text of the 
paper, will be to the pagination of this edition. 
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countenance would have made the fortune 
of a tragic actress” [94] one felt it 
“an intolerable wrong to the world that she 
did not at once go upon the stage” [127]; 

“music . . . should have attended Zenobia’s 
footsteps ” [184] for her intellect’s “ natural 
tendency lay in another direction than to- 
wards literature” [21]; “there was some- 
thing like the illusion which a great actress 
flings around her” [195]; one had difficulty 
in exercising her out of the “ part which she 
seemed to be acting.” [197.] Having 
watched her dramatic life and spectacular 
death, the reader underscores Westervelt’s 
grave-side comment: ‘What an _ actress 
Zenobia might have been!” [279.] 

Of course, she was an actress, and her 
identification with Blithedale is the reader's 
clue that the New England Arcadia is going 
to turn out to be an unreal, romantic 
affectation. The bewildered critic who 
wrote shortly after the novel’s publication 
that “ one of the most curious characteristics 
of the book, is that not one of the persons 
assembled at Blithedale treat [sic] the institu- 
tion as if they [sic] were in earnest. Zenobia 
sneers at it—Coverdale grumbles at it— 
Hollingsworth condemns, etc.,”? had dis- 
covered in himself the uneasiness planted by 
Hawthorne, who had made Coverdale 
remark in the third chapter that “the 
presence of Zenobia caused her heroic enter- 
prise to show like an illusion, a masquerade, 
a pastoral, a counterfeit Arcadia, in which 
we grown-up men and women were making 
a play-day of the years that were given us to 
live in.” [28.] 

If the reader is going to enjoy The Blithe- 
dale Romance, he knows, for he has been 
told frequently enough, that he must make 
the same kind of adjustments necessary for 
enjoying, say, a masque. He must assume 
a continuity in a series of self-confined 
scenes, each with its own climax. In the 
three “‘ Moodie scenes,” for instance, the old 
man appears, delivers his lines, and exits 
cringing. Or, when the narrator is confined 
to bed, the story comes to him: the scene 
opens, Zenobia enters, speaks, and exits, 
Priscilla enters, speaks, and exits, Hollings- 
worth enters, speaks, and exits, and the 
scene closes. On his return to Blithedale, 
Coverdale chances on the masqueraders, 
who recognize him and for no apparent 
reason give chase, exeunt running; the scene 


*““The Blithedale Romance,” 


The American 
Whig Review, XVI (1852), 420. 
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closes, and the next scene opens with Cover- 
dale coming upon another group of 
characters, again by chance. 

By giving his exposition episodically, 
Coverdale is justified in withholding details 
important to the scene itself but which do 
not become apparent to him until a later 
time. He is not a reporter telling a story 
that happened, but an on-the-spot commen- 
tator, giving a play-by-play view, so that the 
reader is in the position of a spectator in 
the theatre. His view of the intrigue among 
Zenobia, Westervelt, and Priscilla is framed 
spatially by the breadth of the hotel window, 
and temporally by the drawing of the blind. 
“It fell like a drop-curtain of a theatre, in 
the interval between the acts” [188], he 
writes, with the assuring implication of more 
acts to follow. 

The next scene takes place in Zenobia’s 
drawing-room; it begins with Coverdale’s 
entrance and ends when all the characters 
leave to go their separate ways. In this 
scene, Zenobia speaks of her life as a drama, 
and in referring to the previous episode 
insists that ‘“‘as long as the only spectator 
of my poor tragedy is a young man, at the 
window of his hotel, I must still claim the 
liberty to drop the curtain.” ({192.] 

The only spectator of her poor tragedy! 
The entire fashionable world knew of 
Zenobia, but her “ poor tragedy ” unfolded 
before an audience of one. Hawthorne 
allows himself the playwright’s privilege of 
assuming that the reader is well acquainted 
with the public or “ offstage” life of his 
brain children, and needs only a passing 
reminder of it in this discussion of their 
private affairs. He writes of Hollingsworth 
speaking “‘in those deep tones of his” [33], 
the blacksmith turned orator, as “ the reader 
probably knows.” [36.] And, of course, the 
reader who is “at all acquainted with our 
literary biography” [19] knows _ that 
“Zenobia ” is a nom de plume. Little space 
need be wasted on such common knowledge. 

This is the narrator’s sanction for sifting 
and editing his memoirs, or for remarking, 
tantalizingly enough, in passing, that 
Zenobia “ dashed at absurdities which I am 
too timorous to repeat ” [128] or for ventur- 
ing that her faults might have been “a great 
many, besides the great abundance that I 
knew of.” [95.] The censorship is double- 
edged: there are things which Coverdale 
himself, does not know (‘real life,” he 
laments, “ never arranges itself exactly like 
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a romance” [124]) and there are others 
which, knowing, he will not reveal. “ There 
is no need of giving in detail the conversa- 
tion that ensued” [156], he remarks of a 
long-forgiven altercation with Hollings- 
worth. His unwillingness to reopen old 
wounds is balanced, however, by his eager- 
ness to supply his reader with details of 
scenes which he did not witness. He con- 
fesses having invented the dialogue of 
Zenobia’s interview with Old Moodie, since 
“it would be a pity quite to lose the 
picturesqueness of the situation.” [223.] 

Hawthorne was perhaps not totally aware 
of the scope of his contribution here. In 
trying to present the Faery Land which was 
Blithedale, aged twelve years and then dis- 
tilled by the poetic imagination, he brought 
more than fantasy to the American soil. In 
the Brook Farm diaries, which he read while 
preparing The Blithedale Romance, he had 
come upon this entry: 

May 1, 1841... . Every day of my life 

makes me feel more and more how seldom 

a fact is accurately stated; how, almost 

invariably, when a. story has past [sic] 

through the mind of a third person, it 
becomes, so far as regards the impression 
that it makes in further repetitions, little 
better than a falsehood, and this, too, 
though the narrator be the most truth- 
seeking person in existence. How marvel- 
lous the tendency is! Is truth a 
fantasy which we are to pursue forever 
and never grasp?* 

The experimentation with dramatic forms in 
The Blithedale Romance is clearly a pre- 
figuration of the point-of-view technique. 
Eschewing the novelist’s omniscience, Haw- 
thorne had his narrator cloud in vague terms 
the nature of Moodie’s early crime in the 
same way that Henry James was to avoid 
description of the mundane products whose 
manufacture enriched the Newsomes. 

But it is not the vagueness we are 
interested in here so much as Hawthorne’s 
attempt to make vagueness reasonable. In 
the dramatic, episodic, stage-like narrative 
Hawthorne sought a device whereby the 
reader’s awareness would develop at the 
same time as the narrator’s. The problem: 
can a narrator who knows a “ whole story ” 
tell it bit by bit and retain plausibility as 
well as mystery?—the problem that was to 
find one solution in the sympathetic 


’ The Heart of Hawthorne's Journals, ed. Newton 
Arvin (Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1929), 72. 
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spectator-players of the point-of-view ” 
novels—that problem was met more than a 
century ago by the American novelist least 
frequently accused of looking forward. 


MAURICE A. CRANE. 
Michigan State University. 


“MARQUE ” AND “MARK ” 


R BAIRD SHUMAN’S note (N. & Q. 

* July 1957, p. 309) on the use of 
“marque ” in the automobile industry might 
lead one to suppose that this word is a 
direct descendant of the phrase “letters of 
marque” mentioned by him as being listed 
in the O.E.D. But in fact “marque” is 
surely a recent borrowing from the French 
language where it is in general use to denote 
a particular type of variety of a product, 
e.g. Frigidaire, Hoover, etc. Judging by the 
examples put forward by Mr. Shuman this 
sense seems to be virtually unchanged in the 
new English usage pointed out by him, and 
so it is not, as he supposes, an automobile 
company or a particular machine that is 
meant, but rather a certain make of car, 
such as a Bugatti, etc. 

The channel whereby the word has passed 
from French to English is doubtless inter- 
national motor-racing, but the borrowing 
has probably been facilitated by the use of 
the native “ mark” in military terminology 
to indicate a particular type or stage in the 
evolution of a weapon or piece of equip- 
ment. In his Dictionary of new words in 
English (1953) Paul C. Berg cites the Meteor 
Mark IV in this connection, under “ mark,” 
but does not date it any earlier than 1948. 
In fact, millions of ex-servicemen remember 
“mark” from the second World War, but 
this is not its origin since it was used to 
designate different types of tanks in the first 
war (Mark I, Mark II, etc.). 

The existence of “mark” in this well- 
known sense has thus made easier the 
adoption of the French “ marque” which, 
in Anglo-Saxon mouths at any rate, is pro- 
nounced identically. The semantic difference 
between the two words appears to be that 
‘““mark” refers to different stages in the 
development of a given type, so that any 
mark but the latest one may be considered 
as outmoded, whereas “ marque” evidently 
means the different varieties of car existing 
at a given moment or period. 


BRIAN FOSTER. 
Southampton University. 
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Readers’ Queries 


EAS SESS 


DPOBLE, G. H. LIVES OF CORNISH 

SAINTS.—Work on new edition pro. 
gressing, but Editor urgently needs to buy 
copies of following items; fair prices will 
be paid: Sts. Senan, Corentin, Carantoc, 
Four Saints of Fal, Mawgan (revised Edn), 
Docco & Kew, Tudy, Winnoc, German, 
Nonna, Neot, Clether, Mewan & Austoll, 
Gwinear, Melor, Gennys and Budoc (2nd 
Edn.). Please send to: J. P. Rogers Esq, 
33 Market Street, Falmouth, Cornwall. 


EW WORLD AND COLUMBUS.—Ina 
book I am writing on etymology, I have 
been seeking to find the earliest mentions of 
the New World or of Columbus. Since 
dispatches dated 1493 have been found from 
local agents or diplomats at the Spanish 
Court, reporting the news to smaller states, 
such as Milan and Naples, it would seem 
reasonable that similar reports must have 
been made to the Court of Henry VII. 
Especially since England was the first nation 
to follow up the supposed short-cut to the 
Spiceries with an expedition of its own, 
sponsored by the Bristol merchants and 
headed by a fellow townsman of Columbus’ 
—Giovanni Caboto. But, so far as I can 
discover, no mention of Columbus, in 
England or in English, or written in any 
language by an Englishman, occurs until 
1553, with Eden’s translation of Sebastian 
Munster’s Latin Cosmographie entitled “A 
treatise of the newe India”. (Neither of 
the earlier books listed by Arber, nor 
Ascham’s “ A Lytle Treatise of Astronomy” 
(1542) nor Hutten’s “‘De Morbo Gallico” 
(1533) mentions Columbus.) 

I wonder if your readers know of : 

1. Any letters emanating from British 
ambassadors in Spain and Portugal during 
the period 1493 to 1500, on this subject; or 

2. Any letters from British merchantile 
agents in Spain or Portugal to Britain, 
commenting on the new spice highway and 
its commercial possibilities. 


GEORGE BIJUR. 


AMBROSE PHILIPS.—I have before me 

a 2-sheet folio publication headed 
“ Honoratissimo Viro, / Henrico St.—John, 
| ARMIGERO. | ODE.” The first line 
reads: ““O Qui recisz finibus Indicis.” At 
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the foot of the last page (3) of the text 
appears the following colophon: “ LON- 
DINI, Impensis J. BOWYER, ad insigne 
Rose in Ludgate-Street, | juxta Coeme- 
terium D. Pauli. cla—Iocc vii.” Written at 
the top of page 1 is: “A. Pope. / Twicken- 
ham” and, somewhat lower, in a different 
hand, the following underlined: “Hor. 
Walpole. Florence Feb. 1741.” A printed 
catalogue item, describing this volume (but 
ignoring the signatures on p. 1), attributes 
the text to Ambrose Philips. 

Queries: Does this item come from 
Walpole’s library? Did Pope ever own it? 
Had it anything to do with the feud between 
Pope and Philips? Is the ascription firm? 
Is anything else known of it? 


CLAUDE E. JONEs. 
English, UCLA, 
Los Angeles, 24, California. 


LORD MACARTNEY’S JOURNAL.— 

Can anyone tell me of the present 
whereabouts of the original of Lord 
Macartney’s ‘Journal of an Embassy from 
the King of Great Britain to the Emperor 
of China in the years 1792-1794.’ This was 
in the possession of the Macartney family 
as late as 1908, when Helen Robbins used 
it to form part of her book entitled ‘Our 
First Ambassador to China.’ So far I have 
failed to find any mention of it being in any 
library or collection in England, nor does 
it appear to be in the Wason Collection of 
Cornell University, where a considerable 
number of Macartney papers are to be 


found. J. CRANMER-BYNG. 


OHN BAPTIST JACKSON.—I am doing 
a book on John Baptist Jackson, the 
eighteenth-century artist in chiaroscuro and 
color woodcut, and would appreciate any 
unpublished information concerning his life 
and work. 

He is said to have died in an asylum some- 
where on the border near the Teviot, or on 
Tweedside, under the care of Sir Gilbert 
Elliot, Bart., about 1780. However, I have 
been unable to verify this. Would any of 
your readers be able to help? 


JACOB KAINEN. 


Curator, Division of Graphic Arts, 
Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington 25, D.C. 
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'ANTERBURY PROVINCIAL  DIC- 
TIONARY OF BIOGRAPHY. — 
Information wanted about Dr. Arthur 
Charles Croft, who came out with his wife 
in the Duke of Portland in about 1852. He 
had been assistant to Mr. Kidgill at Pang- 
bourne. His wife died in 1859. He left 
Canterbury at about the end of the ’60s. 
Re William Hyde Harris about whom I 
enquired, I thought he probably came from 
Oxfordshire; but a letter from New Zealand 
to his people in England from J. D. Enys 
& Enys, Cornwall, tells how be bought a 
horse from Harris and says that he was a 
Devonshire man and went to Chudleigh 
with brother, Frank Enys. 


G. R. MACDONALD. 


FUN (1861-1901).—For the use in a history 

of the Victorian humour magazine Fun 
(1861-1901) I would like to locate account 
books, records, diaries, letters and other 
pertinent material relating to the periodical. 
I am particularly interested in such men as 
Henry James Byron, Matt Morgan, Fred 
Burnand, Tom Hood, the younger, Gordon 
Thomson, Jeff Prowse, Henry Sampson, 
George R. Sims, W. S. Gilbert, Tom Robert- 
son and Ambrose Bierce. 

I have found it very difficult to locate 
any information concerning the early and 
obscure proprietors Charles M’Lean and 
Edward Wylam. Can any correspondents 
help me? 

I would also like to communicate with 
any living relatives of the Dalziel Brothers, 
George Newness, Charles Shurey, John 
William Houghton, Jas. F. (‘ Jassef’’) 
Sullivan and James Clayton Clarke, better 
known as “ Kyd.” 

I shall be grateful for any help I receive. 


EDWARD S. LAUTERBACH. 


Department of English, 
University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois. 


"THOMAS SIMONS DALE.—I should 

like to know whether Dr. Thomas 
Simons Dale (d. in London, Feb. 21, 1816) 
has any living descendants. The DNB 
article—XIII (1888), 386—makes no men- 
tion of any children. Information about his 
grandfather, Francis Dale, apothecary of 
St. Albans and Hoxton, would also be 


appreciated. Joun B. SHIPLEY. 
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Replies 





EIGHTS AND MEASURES (cci. 547). 
—lI have recently encountered a set of 
scales similarly marked. The figures repre- 
sented the number of pennies which a letter 
of that particular weight would cost through 
the inland post. It would appear that Mr. 
Peach’s set is marked in the same way. It 
makes one long for the Victorian days when 

money and postal rates were stable. 

(Major) R. Bowen, R.E. 


While not being able to offer a solution 
to Mr. Peach’s query, I would like to con- 
firm that the values of the weights given by 
him are correct. We have in our College 
Office some fairly old brass letter scales 
made by S. Mordan & Co., London (un- 
dated). The weights, inset into the wooden 
base, are marked as follows: 

1 


8 4 z 1 

80z. 40z. 20z. loz — 

P P P P P 
[4 0z.] 


The + oz. was lost in the 1930's. 

There is also a further set of weights 
belonging to another set of scales, where- 
abouts unknown, which are marked as 
follows: 

4 


2 
P P P P 
These are for 4 0zs., 2 ozs., 1 0z., $.0z. and 
4 oz. respectively. 


DoNALD LoukEs, Asst. Librarian. 


King’s College Library, 
Cambridge. 


OGARTH’S LINE (ccii. 546).—This is 
Hogarth’s “ Line of Beauty,” drawn on 
a palette in the corner of his self-portrait 
of 1745 (in the Tate Gallery). To explain 
many queries on the meaning of the term, 
in 1753 he wrote “ The Analysis of Beauty.” 
See Encyclopaedia Britannica (14th ed.), 
Vol, Il, p. 625, art: Hogarth. R.C.G. 


FLIZABETH MONTAGU (ccii. 503).— 

The papers of Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu 
are in this library, having been purchased 
by Mr. Huntington in 1925. There are 
fifty-seven letters from Matthew Robinson- 
Morris, 2d Baron Rokeby, in the papers, 


F 
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of which 52 (1734-1800) are addressed to 
Mrs. Montagu; and there is one letter 
addressed to Lord Rokeby. 


Tyrus G. HarMsEN, Cataloguer, 


Department of Manuscripts, 
Henry E. Huntington Library. 


“WOU WAS’ (cc. 133, 406, 548).—That 

“you was’ rather than ‘ you were’ was 
accepted as normal usage into the 19th cen- 
tury is shown by a work in the Royal Empire 
Society library: ‘The Trial of Lieutenant. 
Colonel Joseph Wall, for the murder of 
Benjamin Armstrong, on the 10th July, 1782, 
at Goree, in Africa: who was tried at 
Justice-Hall, in the Old Bailey, on Wednes- 
day, January 20th, 1802; taken in short- 
hand by Messrs. Ramsey and Blanchard’ 
(London, 1802), where ‘you was’ is used 
consistently throughout. 


Davip DEAN, Deputy Librarian. 
The Royal Empire Society. 


UGUSTUS MONTAGUE SUMMERS 
(ccii. 547).—I cannot reply to the query 

of S.Y.E. with a documented certainty, but 
I have been informed on good authority 
that Augustus Montague Summers was 
trained at Lichfield Theological College for 
the ministry of the Church of England 
after he left Oxford, was ordained an 
Anglican deacon, and served for a short 
while as a curate near Bristol. I have not 
a file of Crockfords Clerical Directory at 
hand but a reference to it round about 1903 
may solve the point. I have also been 
informed that he took Roman Catholic 
minor orders at a somewhat later date, 
possibly upon the Continent, but that he 
was rejected for the priesthood in the 
Roman Catholic diocese of Southwark. At 
a later date, Summers certainly claimed 
priestly ordination but I understand that he 





had obtained this from an episcopus vagans, , 


Ulric Vernon Herford, who lived in 
Oxford and claimed to be “Bishop of 
Mercia & Middlesex” in the Evangelical 
Catholic Communion. (Herford died shortly 


before the outbreak of World War II.) | 


These orders were not recognised as valid 
by any of the historic sees of Christendom. 
Summers himself wrote widely on_ the 
Gothic novel and on the drama of the 
Restoration period, but he will be best re- 
called as an eccentric demonologist. His 
writing in these fields belongs to the 
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curiosities of literature, claiming as they do 
to believe in the witch, the vampire and the 
werewolf. They are certainly marred by an 
extreme credulity and by a strange lack of 
perspective in the judging of historical 
evidence! Summers claimed throughout to 
be an orthodox Catholic of an extremely 
mediaeval cast. But his writings did a great 
deal to popularise occult studies in fields 
which are certainly not approved by the 
religious traditions to which he claimed to 
belong. He was a strange, wayward character 
and some of the books which he listed in 
his entry in Who’s Who seem impossible to 
trace. In his last days he lived at Richmond, 
Surrey, where he died in 1947. A few 
reminiscences of him are scattered through 
several of the books which appeared shortly 
after the death of Aleister Crowley, another 
wayward occultist who did not outlive 
Summers by very long. I do not know of 
any exact study of Summers and, in view of 
the air of mystery which he habitually 
surrounded himself, I doubt whether it could 
ever be written with any profit. May I add 
a minor query? Summers was an M.A. of 
Oxford. In his last years he was commonly 
referred to as “Dr” Montague Summers, 
but the doctorate was not listed in Who’s 
Who. Can anybody inform me of what 
university Summers was a doctor if, in fact, 
he ever did obtain a doctorate from any 
valid or recognised source? FHA M. 


ONRAD: A MISDATED LETTER 
(ccii. 314-5)—I must apologize for 
laying claim to the correction in this note. 
It is made in J. D. Gordan’s Joseph Conrad, 
The Making of a Novelist (1941), p. 399, 
which was not accessible to me when I 


wrote. J. C. MAXWELL. 


‘ & SHROPSHIRE LAD.’—William White, 

in Notes and Queries, cxcvi 281, 
challenged the statement in Mildred R. 
Bennett’s World of Willa Cather (New York, 
1951, p. 125) that in 1902 “ Willa had... 
found the old files of the little country paper 
Where [Housman’s] poems were first pub- 
lished under the signature of ‘ A Shropshire 
Lad,” and in Notes and Queries, ccii. 313, 
a similar statement in George N. Kates’ 
Willa Cather in Europe (New York, 1956, 
p. 24). He rightly remarks “If the Cather 
Statement is true we have here new and 
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important bibliographical information.” 
In reply to a letter, the present editor of 

the Shrewsbury Chronicle informs me as 

follows: 
Although the suggestion that Housman 
originally published some of his poems 
in the Shrewsbury Chronicle has been 
made before, a diligent search through 
our files has failed to reveal any trace of 
them. Later—in the first decade of the 
present century—some of his poems were 
reprinted in the Chronicle, but this was 
some time after their first publication. As 
far as we know, none were originally 
published in the Chronicle. 

This would seem to settle the matter, and 

confirm Mr. White’s suspicions regarding 

Willa Cather’s accuracy. 

J. A. LAVIN. 


BYRON QUERIES (ccii. 360).—The letter 

written by Byron and purporting to be 
by his valet, was to John Cam Hobhouse, 
from Venice, June 1818. It is printed in 
the Prothero edition of Byron’s letters, vol. 
iv pages 234-236. The pamphlet by Miss 
Barker is Lines addressed to a noble Lord, 
by one of the small fry, 1815; a copy is in 
the British Museum. 

C. A. TF. 


MBS. MADAN AND MILTON (cc. 200; 

ccii. 446).—The Cambridge bibliography 
of English literature identifies Mrs. Madan 
as Judith Madan, née Cowper; in 1720 the 
same lady wrote To Mr. Pope, printed in 
Lintott’s Miscellany (Sth edition, vol. 1, 
1727) and in Johnson’s Poets (1779). Pope’s 
Letters to a lady (Dodsley, 1769) were 
addressed to her, and they are of course 
printed in Sherburn’s Correspondence of 
Alexander Pope (5 vols., 1956). A remark- 
ably full account of this minor poetess is 
given in Falconer Madan’s The Madan 
family (1933), including specimens of her 
verse, and a bibliography of her 46 known 
poems. She was Judith, daughter of Judge 
Spencer Cowper (1669-1727), born 1702; on 
the 7th December 1723 she married Martin 
Madan (afterwards Colonel), Groom of the 
Bedchamber to Frederick Prince of Wales, 
and M.P. for Wotton. She died in 
December 1781. 

CHARLES A. TOASE. 


Wimbledon Reference Library. 
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ABSTRACTS OF ENGLISH STUDIES. 
LANS are going forward for the publica- 
tion, by a group of college faculty 
members, of a new scholarly journal in the 
field of English. The aim of the magazine 
is to provide abstracts of a large portion of 
the scholarly and critical writing appearing 
in the periodicals devoted to the field and 
in those high quality general circulation 
magazines where articles devoted to 
literature and language frequently appear. 
N. and Q. is among those to be included. 
Abstracts of English Studies, the name 
selected, is in no sense a substitute for the 
magazine it abstracts. Its short, one-para- 
graph summaries are designed to give its 
readers enough information to decide that 
certain articles are pertinent to their special 
interests and should be read in full in the 
journals where they were published. We 
hope, by this means, to make current 
scholarly and critical materials better known 
and more read. We hope to stimulate 
interest in the journals which publish these 
materials. 

The first issue of AES is to appear in 
January 1958 and monthly thereafter. We 
hope that you will give your support and 
encouragement. 


THE EARLY CHRISTIAN CHURCH, by 
Philip Carrington (Cambridge University 
Press, 2 vols., 52s. 6d. net each vol.). 
USEBIUS, the ‘Father of Church 

History,’ was a bishop, and Baronius 
was a cardinal, but we cannot recall any 
previous church historian bearing the same 
high title as the Archbishop of Quebec, who 
is the author of these volumes; certainly 
none among his fellow-Anglicans nor among 
writers in English, of whom the last to treat 
the subject on this scale was Dr. B. J. Kidd 

in his three-volume history (Oxford, 1924). 

Since then, comparable works in English 

have been translations, including one from a 

French Catholic and one from a German 

Protestant original. Dr. Carrington’s work 

is therefore assured of a welcome, though 

this may be restricted by two factors: on 

the one hand the length—over 400,000 

words, 990 pages—and the high price this 

necessitates will tend to limit purchasers to 
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specialists and libraries, while on the other 


hand the serious scholar, even the student at 
Honours level, ought to be given many | 
more detailed references to the literature 


and to modern discussions of the problems| ‘ 


involved than are here provided. Yet the 
book emphatically ought to be read by non- 
specialists. Students not only of Church 
history but of the literature, art, and 
thought of Europe which rests on classical, 
Hebraic, and Christian foundations will find 
both profit and pleasure in this ample and 
judicious account of the first two centuries 


of Christianity, in which its Hebraic back- } 


ground and its Hellenistic-Roman environ- 
ment played their parts, but always in sub- 
ordination to its own unique and essential 
character. The scale is large, for 960 pages 
are devoted to the two centuries following 
the Crucifixion—till c. 235 a.b.—and only 
the last 30 pages review the following ninety 
years till the Council of Nicaea. (Dr. Kidd 
covered the whole period to Nicaea in his 
first volume.) Dr. Carrington takes seriously 
the continuity of New-Testament and post- 
New-Testament history, knowing that the 
generations of Christians then living knew 
of no such distinction (the New Testament 
Canon was not fixed for many years after) 
and that the real landmarks in history, as it 
is experienced, are the lifetimes of outstand- 
ing individuals. Peter, Paul, James, and 
John, with the ‘apostolic men’ like 
Timothy, get full treatment, and if. this 
seems sometimes like re-telling an oft-told 
tale of missionary journeys and so on, the 
benefit is reaped when we pass, without any 
break, to Clement and Hermas (whom Dr. 


Carrington dates rather earlier than is usual, | 


necessitating the theory that his work was 
in writing for a very long period between its 
earliest contemporary references and_ its 
final edition). Polycarp, Irenaeus, Clement 
of Alexandria, Origen, and Hippolytus (in 
earlier histories a somewhat shadowy figure) 
are duly presented and the virtue of the 
book lies in the fullness and continuity of 
the background in which they are set. The 
summary last chapter comes as rather a dis- 


appointment, making one hope that Arch- | 
bishop Carrington is now preparing to write | ; 


a sequel on the third and fourth centuries. 
Meanwhile, Dr. Kidd’s first volume (now 
unfortunately out of print) is not superseded 
because of its methodical and documented 


character, but in readability and attractive- | 


ness, to which the illustrations contribute, it 
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is far surpassed. On one should be deterred 
by the scale of the treatment or the fact that 
he ‘did’ St. Paul’s missionary journeys at 
school from undertaking the reading of 
these two volumes, which will be found 
remarkably, perhaps unexpectedly, reward- 


ing. 

The student, or the inquiring reader, 
should be warned that Dr. Carrington 
inclines to the more conservative among the 
views of scholars: in fact he freely states 
this in his introduction. But it is a con- 
servatism that keeps close to the ancient 
sources, not to mere traditional or 
ecclesiastical views about them. Anyone 
who wishes to pursue further something 
dealt with by Dr. Carrington will find 
pointers to the sources but not detailed 
references. Great as are Dr. Carrington’s 
knowledge and judgment, he would not, 
surely, wish to be taken as pronouncing ex 
cathedra, and it is fortunate, perhaps, that 
two other recent books in this field are 
particularly helpful in guiding the student to 
the literature: A New Eusebius (a title 
which might almost have been adopted for 
Dr. Carrington’s book) edited by James 
Stevenson (S.P.C.K.) and The Oxford 
Dictionary of the Christian Church, edited 
by F. L. Cross (O.U.P.) with its full biblio- 
graphies. The three together make a 
remarkable miniature library of church 
history. 


THE NEW CAMBRIDGE MODERN 
HISTORY. VOL. I. THE RENAIS- 
SANCE 1493-1520. Edited by G. R. 
Potter. 

HIS is the first volume of the New 

_ Cambridge Modern History which is 
being issued under the general supervision 
of Sir George Clark and a small advisory 
committee. It is not simply a revision of 
the original work, but an entire rewriting 
of the period by an eminent group of con- 
tributors, designed (in Sir George Clark’s 
words) to provide “A standard general 
history, adapted to the needs of study and 
teaching in our time.” 

The general form of the new volumes has 
been drastically changed, and the reduction 


| in size, weight and content which has been 


made is a great improvement. In their new 
design they are more manageable and 
pleasant to handle and to read, and few are 
likely to mourn the passing of the old and 
forbidding ponderosity. Footnotes are re- 
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duced to a minimum, and a new feature is 
the omission of any bibliographies. While 
it is probably true that the vast lists of 
authorities given in the old series are no 
longer necessary today when so many other 
facilities exist for obtaining such informa- 
tion, it is still possible that students might 
have found some shorter selective biblio- 
graphies helpful. 

The treatment of the period under review 
in this first volume reflects, in the wider 
range of interests covered, the changes 
which have taken place in historical studies 
during the last half century. The aim has 
been to present a survey of European 
civilization in all its aspects rather than a 
mere collection of national histories. Conse- 
quently much more space is now devoted to 
such topics as learning and education, the 
arts, the geographical and economic back- 
ground, international relations, diplomacy 
and war, expansion beyond Europe. These 
chapters are valuable for the new light 
which they bring, even though occasionally 
(as in The Arts of Western Europe) they are 
not too easy going for the uninformed, and 
are packed with names utterly unfamiliar to 
the ordinary student of history. Moreover, 
an extended treatment of these fields has, of 
course, meant a corresponding reduction in 
the space available for the “straight” 
history of the time. The invasions of Italy 
by France between 1494-1515, for example, 
are dealt with in about twenty pages. To 
say that does not necessarily imply that the 
coverage is inadequate: indeed, some of the 
chapters are models of compression and 
manage to include everything of value. 
None the less, a hint of sketchiness does 
sometimes obtrude. 

The scholarship of the various contribu- 
tors is, as one would expect in a volume of 
this kind, of the highest level, and the work 
will undoubtedly command the attention of 
students for many years to come as an 
essential authority on the Renaissance 
period. Any criticism which occurs is more 
likely to be directed against those defects 
of the co-operative system of authorship 
which, even here, have not been entirely 
avoided. The division of subjects among 
various authors has, almost inevitably, led 
to some dispersal of material or to over- 
lapping. Thus, Jacques Lefévre d’Etaples 
and Savonarola both receive attention in two 
or three separate places, and Machiavelli 
can be pursued through at least four 
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chapters. Some loss of cohesion and unity 
is part of the price which must be paid for 
cO-operative endeavour of this kind; 
certainly one sometimes misses here that 
even flow, compactness and well-knit presen- 
tation which only a single mind and pen 
can achieve. If, at the end, we are still left 
with a doubt whether this volume can claim 
to be a really articulated history rather than 
a work of reference, it is undeniable that it 
provides in moderate compass a most 
scholarly and comprehensive survey of its 
period. All the contributors have earned 
esteem and gratitude for the wealth of 
learning now made accessible. 


A. C. Woop. 


THE NEW CAMBRIDGE MODERN 
HISTORY, VOL. VI, THE OLD 
REGIME, 1713-63. Edited by J. O. 
Lindsay. (Cambridge University Press, 
37s. 6d.) 


JN no part of its compass did the original 
Cambridge Modern History call for re- 
construction more than in that concerned 
with the eighteenth century. This volume 
in the New Cambridge Modern History, on 
the period between the end of the age of 
Louis XIV and the Seven Years’ war, 
entitled (not, it might be said, very aptly) 
The Old Régime, is therefore a publication 
of much interest; and one is happy to be 
able to appraise it in terms which are, for 
the most part, decidedly complimentary. 

The volume begins with an Introductory 
Summary by the Editor, which offers an up- 
to-date, lucid and highly interesting review 
of the general lines of the period. No better 
approach to the study of this half-century 
could be desired. 

The chapters which follow are, generally 
speaking, a well-balanced set of contribu- 
tions. The general or wider developments 
of the period (social, intellectual, artistic, 
warlike, etc.) are given fair scope, and there 
are studies of the progress of European 
trade and settlement in the other continents; 
but these things have not been attempted at 
too great a cost to the main themes of 
‘straight’ political history. There are 
chapters on the political development and 
problems of each of the European powers, 
and considerable space is also devoted to 
international politics. 

Some overlapping and repetition are un- 
avoidable, no doubt, in works of this 
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character; but, apart from this, serious fault 
can be found with the volume so far as 
concerns the detailed, as opposed to the 
general, apportionment of space. It is hard 
to see why, for this period, Poland and the 
Scandinavian monarchies should in each 
case command as lengthy a treatment of their 
internal history as France, England, or 
Prussia, and longer than Russia. Indeed, 
the overall importance of France and 
England in this period might have been held 
to justify a more lengthy study of their 
internal development than any other powers; | 
but they do not get it. We must also ask” 
why the Ottoman empire and its subject 
peoples were left so severely alone, an 
omission which the apparent intention of 
confining these studies to European interests 
cannot at all completely justify. Then again, 
in the studies devoted to international 
politics, it is not easy to understand why the 
diplomacy and wars of the years 1740-1763 
should command not only more space, but 
over four times more space, than those | 
which fall between Utrecht and the death | 
of Charles VI. Complaints of a different | 
kind will certainly be made about the 
omission of any ‘ bibliographies ’. 

The merits of the book, however, far 
exceed its weaknesses. All the chapters 
seem to fulfil the intention that they should 
present their subjects in a manner at once | 
learned and digestible. They satisfy this | 
intention much better than many of the con- | 
tributions to the older series. Though it | 
must appear invidious to select certain | 
chapters as deserving of particular praise, 
the present reviewer would say that the | 
essays by Professor Cobban and Dr. Greaves 
on the philosophical and religious develop- 
ments of the time are of particularly high 
value; they offer to the English student by | 
far the best general treatment of these 
subjects yet to appear in this country. The | 
chapters on the internal history of the | 
various states all contain valuable new | 
appraisals in the light of recent research and H 
reflection. The chapter on England includes 
interesting suggestions of a partial reaction 
against recently prevalent interpretations of © 
English politics in that age, and of a more 
traditional view. 

As in the earlier series, the contents of the | 
chapters are most conveniently analysed in [ 
page-by-page indications at the beginning of | 
the book; and there is a more or less | 
adequate index. 
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